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RITI CLOSING OF TH FE EXHIBITION. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 


GALLERY for the EX ‘i 
wo , *-XHIBITION and SALE of the 
Thon, ed pEATISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till 
+ c om Saturday, May 8. Admission ls. Cata- 
“eee is. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


eens 
SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. 
Gallery. § Pay mehth Annual Exhibition will OPEN, at their 
» *, Pall-Mall East, on MONDAY, April 26. : 
Admittance, One Shilling. Catalogue, Sixpence. 
ai GEORGE FRIPP, Secretary. 
‘OCT * a a —— ee 7 7 
S et OF ARTS, Tuurspay, 8 p.M.— “On 
“Aver and Saoeer: in Treating Copper Ores in the Separation of 
Wit Liam, on the Recovery of Sulphur from Alkali 
the aver ~ LONGMAID, Esq.; and “an attempt to 
~y characteristics of the most remarkable 
10 the Great Exhibition,” by the Rey. C. G. 
A cex0N OF LONDON.—The ANNUAL 
tn % distribute the ens, to receive the Council's Report, 
@ in wi id at ey subscribed for the purchase of Works 
Prince of Chases bs e Theatre Royal Lyceum by the kind 
athews, Esq.,)on TUESDAY next, the 











. 5) clock recise Tha " 
on hd il Procure aieniontn cisely. The receipt for the 
April, 1a59. GEO. GODWIN, 


LEWIS POCOCK } Hon. Secs. 
ATR. acer ; 
M CILAR respectfully announces that his 


; ASNUAL covce 
WR Roce: on Qo CERT will take place at the Hanover 





“ - WEDxer eee 
= . mee ESDAT EVENING, May 5th. when he 
tater one mas and Cficient VYoeal and instrumental talent, 
; tiomt—a grand “ orchestra. Two of Mr. Aguilar’s 


: Alle . ’ : “ 
Purter ott & overture entitled ee. for piano with 


Will be 
Ul be duly announced. 


| £ 


| G. Cruikshank, Esq. 





; —— 

| : ; UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

N?®! ICE is hereby given to the Graduates that 
the ADMISSION to DEGREES will take place at Somer- 

set House, on WEDNESDAY, May Fifth, at 2 p.m. 

R. W. ROTHMAN, 

Registrar. 


A RTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND FOR THE 
RELIEF OF THEIR WIDOWS AND ORPHANS.—Under 
the patronage of the Queen—Established 1810—Incorporated by 
Royal Charter 1827. Forty-nine Widows and Thirty-three Orphans 
are at this period recipents of the benefits of this Institution. 

The FORTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take 
place in Freemasons’ Hall, on SATURDAY, 8th May, 1852. Sir 
CHARLES L, EASTLAKE, President of the Royal Academy, in 
the chair. ; ; 


Somerset House, April 23rd, 1832. 





STEWARDS, 

, George Lancers, Esq. 
A. J. Mason, Esq 
Christopher Moore, Esg., R.H.A. 
Thomas Morris, Esq. 
P. F. Poole. A.R.A. 
David Reberts, Esq., R.A. 

| Sir W. C. Ross, B.A. 
H. R. Solly, Esq., V.P., F.R.S. 
C. Stanfield, Esq., R.A. 
William C. Thomas, Esq. 
Henry Twining, Esq. 


John Absolon, Esq. 

E. H. Baily, Esq., R.A. 

B. BR. Cabbell, Esq., M.P., F.R.S. 
Thomas S. Cafe, Esq. 


William Finden, Esq. 

J. H. Foley, Esq., A.R.A. 
R. Graves, Esq., A-E.R.A. 
William Humphrys, Esg. 
J. F. Lewis, Esq. 

Charles Lucy, Esq. 





| Thomas Lupton, Esq. 
Tickets 15s. to be had of the Stewards, at the bar of the tavern, 


J. T. Willmore, Esq., A.E.R.A. 


: and of the Secretary. 
Dinner on table at Half-past Five for Six precisely. 


40, Burton Strect, Burton Cresent. 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


—Notice is hereby given that the FIRST EXHIBITION 





place on SATURDAY, May 8th, at 2 p.m. 

Tickets, price 5s. each, can be procured at this Office, upon 
presenting the order of a Fellow; or, on the day of the meeting, 
at Turnham-Green, price 7s. 6d. each. 

PRIVILEGE oF Frettows.—Each Fellow of the Society has free 
personal admission to these Exhibitions without a Ticket. A 
Fellow may also personally introduce a friend with an Admission 
Ticket at half-past Twelve, at Gate No. 4 in the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s-Road; or if unable to attend personally, the privilege may 
be transferred to a brother, sister, son, daughter, father, mother, 
or wife, residing in the Fellow’s house, provided the person to 
whom the transfer is made be furnished with a Ticket signed by 
that Fellow. 

21, Regent Street, London. 


BURKE ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION—NEW LIBRARY 
EDITION. 
In 8vo, price 5s. (with Portrait and short Biographical Notice 
of the Author,) 





EFLECTIONS on the REVOLUTION in 
' FRANCE, in 1790. By the Right Hon. EDMUND 
BURKE. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's Church Yard. and Waterloo Place. 


Also. in course of publication, 
A Complete Edition of Mr. BURKE'S WORKS 


and CORRESPONDENCE, in Eight Monthly Volumes, price 12s. 
each. Three Volumes are now ready. 


ENCYCLOPZ,DIA METROPOLITANA, 
Vol. 21. Price 12s. 6d. 


A MANUAL OF METALLURGY, or PRAC- 





4 TICAL TREATISE ON THE CHEMISTRY OF THE 
METALS. By JOHN ARTHUR PHILLIPS. 


Mineralogy, Mining, Mechanical Preparation of Ores, Con- 
struction of Furnaces, Economy of Fuel, the Smetrine of Iron, 
Copper, Tin, Lead, and other common metals—the Processes for 
Crushing, Washing, and the Amalgamation of Gold and Silver Ores 
—and the important subject of Assayinc—are treated of fully and 
practically. The work is illustrated by 216 Engravings, exhibit- 
ing the most approved Furnaces and Machinery. 

jriffin and Co., London and Glasgow. 


WALTON’S POLYGLOT IN MINIATURE. 


YHE HISTORY OF ADAM (Gen. i. —v.), 
in Hebrew, Hebrew-Samaritan, Chaldee-S«maritan, Chal- 
dee, Syriac, and Arabic, interlinear, with two large Grammatical 
Tables. S8vo, cloth, 7s. 
READING BOOK, in Chaldee, Syriac, Hebrew, 
and Greek. Fep. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


MAIMONIDES’ PRECEPTS, in Hebrew and 











will be produced. 





English. 2s. 6d. 
ETHICS of the FATHERS. 12mo, cloth, 1s. 
SHORTER CATECHISM, in Hebrew. 16mo, 
cloth, Is. 
COMPARATIVE TABLES of the Semitic Lan- 
guages. Large folio, each Is. 6d. 
Edinburgh: R. Young. London: Wertheim and Mackintosh. 
FLEGANT GIFT BOOK FOR THIS SEASON. 
2s. 6d. bound in cloth, relicved with gold and colour, 
G W. ADAMS'S ORIENTAL TEXT-BOOK, 
I, LANGUAGE, GRAMMAR, and DICTIONARY OF 
FLOWERS ; each page printed with a coloured border. The large 
paper edition of the above may still be obtained, price 5s. 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. BY MISS CORNER. 
Will be published early in May, in one volume, demy 8vo, hand- 
somely bound, price 10s. 6d., illustrated with 11 Steel En- 
gravings, and 3 Maps, . ae > ae 
THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED KING.- 
DOM, being the Histories of England, Scotland, and Ireland ; 
continued to the present time. By Miss CORNER 
London: Dean and Son; Ackermann and Co. ; 
Co.; Simpkin and Co; Whittaker and Co 
Co.; and all Booksellers 


Longman and 





AUGUSTUS U. THISELTON, Secretary, | 


I 


NEW WEEKLY PUBLICATION. 
On Saturday, May Ist, 1852, will be published, price Two-pence, 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF THE : 
YEOPLE’S ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF 
ARTS, MANUPACTURES, PRACTICAL SCIENCE, LITE 

RATURE, and SOCIAL ECONOMY. 

Office, 11, Bouverie Street, where Advertisements are received, 
and where all communications for the editer should be addressed, 





NEW SERIAL WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS, 
On the 30th inst. will be published, price ls. the Third Number of 
| LEAK HOUSE. By CHARLEs Dickens. With 
Illustrations by Hasror K, Browne. To be completed in 
l'wenty Monthly Numbers, uniform with “ David Copperfield,” &c 
Bradbury and Evans, 1], Bouverie Strect 





| This day is published, price 4s. in cloth, the THIRD VOLUME 


of the Collected Edition of the 


Wy Mace OF DOUGLAS JERROLD. Con. 
taining ‘MRS, CAUDLE’S LECTURES," the “ STORY 


OF A FEATHER,” and “THE SICK GIANT AND THE 


| DOCTOR DWARF.” 


of Flowers and Fruit,in the SOCIETY'S GARDEN, will take | 


| rected and considerably enlarged, by W 


Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





This day is published, in crown octavo, price 6s. 
(THE STORY OF NELL GWYN AND THE 
SAYINGS OF KING CHARLES II. Related and collected 
by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F,S.A 
Rradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street 





This day is published, price 6d. each, or bound in cloth, complete 
in One Vol., 2s. 6d 
OW TO SEE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. In 
Four Visits. By WILLIAM BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
CARPENTER'S (T.) ARITHMETIC 
New Edition, by W. Rutherford, Esq., price, bound in 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 
‘ARPENTER’S ARITHMETIC: designed for 
' the use of Schools, by THOMAS CARPENTER, Author of 
New Edition, carefully cor 
RUTHERFORD, LL.D, 





“ The Scholar's Speling Assistant.” 


| F.R.A.S., Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 





tion, corrected 


London: William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 
MANGNALL’'S QUESTIONS, BY GUY AND WRIGHT, 
With an Historical Frontispiece and Engravings. 

A New Edition, corrected to the Present Time, by JOSEPH GUY, 
Jun., of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Author of the “ Juveniue Letter 
Writer,” &. 12mo0, roan, price 4s. 6d. 


FASTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS QUES- 
SS TIONS for the Use of Young People, with a Selection of 
British and General Biography, &c. By R. MANGNALL,. Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, by the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT. A New Eadi- 
to the Present Time, by JOSEPH GUY, Jun. 
Illustrated with a new Historical Frontispiece and many New 
Engravings. 

London: William Tegg and Co., 


THE ANABASIS OF XENOPHON, 
This day is published, 12mo, price 78, 64. in rean, 
(THE ANABASIS OF XENOPHON, with 
Engtish Notes, Critical and Explanatory, by CHARLES 
ANTHON, LIL.D., Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages in 
Columbia College, New York. A New Edition, revised and cor 
rected by JOHN DORAN, LL.D. With a Map, by Findlay, of the 
Route of the Ten Thousand, and a Plan of the Battle of Cunaxa. 
London: William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside 


85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 





GUY'S NEW SPEAKER. 

This day is published, 12mo, price 4s. 6d. in roan, with Steel 

Frontispiece and other Engravings, ; ‘ 
G UY'S NEW SPEAKER: containing choice 
e 4 Selections of Poetry and Prose, from some of the Best and 
most Popniar Writers in the English Language: intended to fur 
nish Youth, in Schools and Families, with a Class-Book that will 
at once Interest, Gratify, and Instruct. By JOSEPH GUY, Jun., 
of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Author of “the Juvenile Letter 

Writer,” &c. &c. 
Tondon: William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “MERRIE ENGLAND 
IN THE OLDEN TIME.” 
Just published, foolscap 8vo, 6s. 

[Tp EMOCRITUS in LONDON; with the Pranks 
, and Comical Conceits of Motley and Robin Good- Fellow ; 

to which are added Notes, Festivous, &c 
Also, by the same Author, 
THE MODERN DUNCIAD, VIRGIL IN 
LONDON, and Other Poems. Fep. &vo, 78. 6d 
William Pickering, 177, Piecadilly 


I 


NESS ; 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR'S PRIZE. 
This day is published, price 10s. 6d. 
NSANITY: its Causes, Prevention, and Cure: 
also, NERVOUSNESS, IRRITABILITY, and SLERYLESS 
showing the inestimable value of the Sedative Treatment, 


| including Apoplexy and Epilepsy, and Inflammation and Con 


| trated with numerous cases. 


qT 


|; ISLANDS. 


Second Edition, much enlarged, and illus 
By JOSEPH WILLIAMS, M.D., &. 
Londun: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho ; and all 
Rooksellers. 


LAND AND FPRESH-WATER SHELLS. 
n post Svo, with Woodcuts and 12 coloured Plates, price 15s. 
2. TURTON’S MANUAL OF THE LAND 
AND FRESH-WATER SHELIS OF THE BRITISH 
A New Edition, thoroughly revised, and with con- 
By JOHN EDWARD GRAY, Eeq., F.B-S., 


gestion of the Brain 





siderable Additions 


| Keeper of the Zoological Colicction in the Britith Maseum. 


Hamilton ; Tegg and | 


“ The most complete view of the subject that has yet appeared.” 
—Loxpoxw anv Wrerminerern Levirw. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
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PUBLISHED BY .; couse NEW WORKS. BOOKS RECENTLY PRINTE) 


Price 64. in Paper Cover, ~s 
({HAMBERSS POCKET MISCELLANY. 
To be ‘Sisitones in Monthly Volumes 





Price 2s. Cloth Lettered, 
LITICAL ECONOMY, for Use in Schools, 


and for Private Instruction.—Forming one of the Volumes 
of Chambers's Educational Course. 

In this Treatise, that hitherto neglected branch of study, Social 
Reonomy, is presented to the pupil in simple language, and by 
commencing with subjects of moral and social concern, the prin- 
ciples of Political Economy are gradually and naturally developed, 
aad may be mastered without difficulty 


Price S. bound in Leather, 


SCHOOL DICTIONARY of the GERMAN 

LANGUAGE. Part 1—GERMAN-ENGLISH. By Dr. J. 

H. KALTS&CHMIDT —Porming one of the Volames of Chambers's 
Educational Course. 

This Dictionary has been complied from the latest editions of 

Piage!, Hilpert, and Grieb, expressly for the assistance of English 
stu te of German 








Also lately published, price 2. Cloth Lettered, 
JIRST GERMAN READING BOOK. Edited 


by Dr. AUR, German Master, High School, Fdinburgh 





Price S&. Cloth Lettered, 


QGECOND GERMAN READING BOOK. Edited 


by Dr. AUE, German Master, High School, Edinburgh. 





W. and R. Chambers, Edinburgh. 1D. N. Chambers, Glasgow, W 
&. Orr and Oo., London; J. M’Glashan, Dublin: and all Book 
erllere 





3. M. W. TURNER, R.A 


In One Vol., Ulastrated by 72 Vignettes, from designa by Turner 
and Stothard, price 14. cloth, 


ROGERS’S POEMS. 


Fdéward Moxon, Dover Street. 


7.M W. TURNER, R.A. 


In One Vol., Hiastrated by 56 Vignettes, from designs by Turner 
and Stothard, price lés. cloth, 


ROGERS’S ITALY: A Porm. 


Edward Moxon, Dever Street 








INTERLINEAR TRANSLATIONS 
Cheap teeue at ls. G8. per Volume of 


OCKE’S SYSTEM of CLASSICAL INSTRUC. 

4 TION, reatoring the Method of Teaching formerty practised 

in all Pallic Schools. The series comsiets of the following Inter- 

linear Translations; with the Origine! Text, in which the quan 

tity of the doubtful Vowels is denoted, critical and explanatory 
Notes, &c 

*,* By meane of theese Works, that excellent system of Tuition 

ie effectually restored which was esta’ lished by Dean Colet, Eras 

mus,and Lily.at the fouedation of &t. Pauls School, and was 


then enjoined by authority of the State, to be adopted In all other | 
Each | 


Public Seminarics of learning throughout the kingdom 
volume ls. éd. 
LATIN 
Puaspate’s Fiates of Meor 
Ovie's Metawoarnoarse. Book I 
Vises Mesio. Book I 
Panereo Leesoxs ro Vieart 
Crean’s Ievascow of Parraix 
GREEK 
Leeras’s Dratoores. Selections 
Tee Ones or Axace row 
Howre'’s lisae. Rowk I 
Passive Lassows to Howre 
Xevormow's Mewoaaritis 
Heasoorre’s Hreronres 
FRENCH 
Srewown: , the Barrics of Cagest and Potctrrens 
OFRMAN 
Sroatee raoxw Geawax Warreee 
Mies, te eecomprny the Laten and Greek Series 
Tet Lewpow Lariw Ceawewan, Timeo.. hh & 
Test Lexwpow Gaerx Oeanwse, }2mo mh 
*,* An Feesy explanatory of the Syetern, with an Outline of the 
Method of Study lime, sewed, price 6d 
Loedon: Taylor, Walton, and Maberir, 24, Upper Gower Street 
and 27, Ivy Lane 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICK OF GERMAN HOOKS 
Just immed, gratis, (1 stamp, 


wi AMS and NORGATES LINGUISTIC 
CATALOGUE of ET ROPERAN LANGUAGES New 
Feooks and Second band, at very reduced prices 


Ae, 


BOOK CIRCULAR, No. 30. New Books and 
Second-hand, in Theology, Classics, Archeology, and General 
Literature 

*.” The great facilities afforded by the recent Pout Offer rego 
Latians for the tracemisston of Rooke to all parts of the United 
Kingdom. appear te render it more than ever advantageous for 
those interested in Poowiga Literarere to communicate direct with 
the Importers. Williams: and Norgate have therefore reesl ted, 
from the commencement of the present year. to charger to direct 
perchasrrs all new books puldished in those States of Germany 
with which Bngiand hes an fateraations! Coprright Treatt 
ae eearty the whole of North Germany.’ at the uniform 
rate « ) 

a THREE SHILLINGS for the PRI'SSIAN TH ALER 

me the camer price at which they are ch Oe Ge 
pubtivesien arged in the place of 

Wittiaws amd Norgate, 14, Hemrictta Street, Covent Garden 


Reok I 
Selre tions 











| LOUDON'S COUNTRY COMPANION; or, 
| Country Life rationally. 
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The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
CXCIY. Svo. 6. [On Monday next. 
CONTENTS. 

1. TRONSON DU COUDRAY: NOUVELLES CAUSES 


CELEBRES. 
. NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
_ THE TEMPORAL POWER OF THE POPE: FARINI. 
_ ATHENIAN ARCHITECTURE: PENROSE. 
. INDUSTRIAL INVESTMENTS. 
JOHN KNOX’S LITURGY. 
MALLET DU PAN. 
& ROEBUCK’'S HISTORY OF THE WHIGS. 
9. SQUIER’S NICARAGUA. 
10. LORD DERBY’S MINISTRY AND PROTECTION. 


“oo + & we 


It, 


CHINA during the War and since the 


Peace. By Sir J. F. DAVIS, Bart., late her Majesty’s Plenipo- 
tentiary in China. With Maps and Woodcuts. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
price 14s. (On Thursday next, 


II. 
The Traveller's Library. 
WERNE’S AFRICAN WANDERINGS. 


Translated by J. R. JOHNSTON. 1l6mo, Half-a-Crown; or in 
Two Parts, price One Shilling each. On Friday next. 
IV. 


JOURNAL kept during a SUMMER 


TOUR, for the Children of a Village School. By the Author of 

Amy Herbert, Part I1., from Lake Constance to the Simplon. 

Fep. 8vo. (Nearly ready. 
v 


The Rev. JOHN T. WHITE’S School 


Edition of CICERO’'S CATO MAJOR and LALLIUS, with English 
Notes. 12mo. On Thursday next. 


Just published. 
6 


The ECLIPSE of FAITH; or, a Visit to 


& Religious Sceptic. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 





od 
4 


Sir W. HAMILTON’S DISCUSSIONS 


in PHILOSOPHY and LITERATURE, EDUCATION and UNI- 
VERSITY REPORM. Chiefly from the Edinburgh Review. Syo. 
price 18s. 

8 


MEMOIRS of the WHIG PARTY 


during my TIME. By HENRY RICHARD LORD HOLLAND. 
idited by his Son, HENRY EDWARD LORD HOLLAND. 


| Vel. L. post §vo. 9s. éd 


9. 


The Eighth and concluding Volume of the 


Library Edition of Bishop THIRLWALL'S HISTORY of GREECE. 
Svo, Map, 12s. 
10. 


A New and cheaper Edition of the Rey. 


J. E. RIDDLE’S Copious and Critical LATIN-ENGLISH LEXI. 
CON. 4to, price 3is. 6d 
ll. 


The Rev. Dr. BREWER’S GUIDE to 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION ; or, One Hundred and Twenty Sub- 
jects analysed and illustrated. Fep.8vo. 5s. 6d. , 


13. 


A New and cheaper Edition of Mrs. 


How to Enjoy a 


Plate and Woodcuts. Fep. 8yo. 5s. 


13. 
The BRITISH FLORA. 


Ry Sir W.J. HOOKER, P.L.8 
LL.D. l2moe, with 


Sixth Edition. 


tates, lis. plain 


14. 


or 21s. coloured, 


} 





, and G. A.WALKER ARNOTT, | 


Dr. J. LINDLEY'S INTRODUCTION | 


to BOTANY 


and Weodcuts. 2 vols. fvo. dis 


15. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA of 


New Edition, corrected and improved by Mrs 
Woodeuts, Me. Pg 


LOUDON'S 


GARDENING 
LOUDON. fre 


16. 
HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS. _ Sabine’s 


aathorised Translation of the Second Part of t neal 
Post §vo, Ts.: amd l@mo, és; or Ss. sewed of the Third Volume 
17. 


Dr. HENRY HOLLAND'S C . 
om MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY Madea e HAPTERS 


tained in Medoeei Net : P 
price bs. 6d 19 and Reflect was. by the same Author. Syo 





New Edition, corrected and enlarged; with Plates | 


London, Loxycmuas, Brows, Greex, & Loxemays, | 





AT THE 
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REVIEWS. 


ney to the Tea Countries of China. 

: ve Robert Fortune. Murray. 

(r the two ends of the old world — the 
extreme east and the extreme west—are two 
nations, powerful, indefatigable, industrious 
heyond example, yet who differ in almost 
every respect, whether in features, habits, 
dress, manners, or pursuits, resembling each 
other only in their common devotion to the 


LONDON, 


—— 





“ yet exhilarating infusion of the leaf | 
pee hrub. Whatever was the) 


of a mountain 8s ; 
beverage of Englishmen in days of yore, Tea 


has now become one of t eir household 
necessaries, and is held by them in as much 
esteem as by the original tea-making and tea- 


drinking subjects of the Celestial Empire. | 
What was at first a luxury, has become an. 


essential element of our daily diet; and, 
assuredly, if the late Emperor of China had 
succeeded in carrying out his threat of 
stopping our supplies of tea, we should have 
ee into deliberate despair, poisoned our- 
selres with sloe leaves and Prussian blue, 
and wiped ourselves out from the roll of na- 
tions. With wise foresight, the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company have 


endeavoured to prevent the possibility of so | 


dire a calamity, and by taking 
active measures for the introduction 
cultivation of the tea-plant in our Indian 
dominions, have aimed at rendering Britain 
in a great measure independent of China. 
To achieve the desired result, they sent a 
botanical envoy into Tea-land, one fully 
qualified for his task—a remark that could 
not be applied with equal justice to the 
majority of political ambassadors. In Mr. 
Fortune they had the good luck to secure 
the services of a gentleman possessing in an 
extraordinary degree the knowledge, skill, 
tact, and daring required. His former wan- 
lerings had made him thoroughly conversant 
with Chinese manners, and he had acquired a 
sufficient a neaae with the language of 
tus wonderful country to enable him, when 
properly attired, to pass muster as a sort 
of abnormal Chinaman from some province 
peyond the great wall. He thus penetrated 
‘ar into the interior, and visited districts un- 
ra . Europeans. _ His plain, graphic, 
fal rn vere narrative, simple and truth- 
rs ighout, is o, the highest interest, and 
sires a better notion of the highways and 
Je-Ways of China than is conveyed by any 
y eoraption or book of travels hitherto pub- 
of hie ba Paag successful in the fulfilment 
plants sight fire puniye of och 4 
Regt 7 pan manufacturers, and a 
ra there implements were procured 
mehesad pw tea-districts of China, and 
ematifving Ae ety tothe Himalayas.” Most 
idee be to Dr. Royle, who first 

mg . ime cultivation of tea in the 
upon the { nd who has unceasingly insisted 
ons of Pe 2 ahem to our Indian posses- 
prospects ene of culture, to see the 
‘maple fulfilment of Il th rt oat 
and patriotically «. ali that he has so ably 
y advocated. 


HT lant. 
partly ar ¥ Mr. F ortune’s book are 
and part apes fg tevodaanyt of his wanderings, 
"ating the etme nt of the mode of culti- 
a a ere ig 
wVite of 
Indian ¢ 


apy ag and 


tand preparing the tea in 
fled also a very interesting 
nt and prospects of our 
The conditions under 

i 


*4-plantations. 


and | 


which the tea-culture flourishes in China 
_appear to be the following: a moderately 
rich, moderately moist soil, well drained, 


either on the slopes of hills, or raised above | 


mer, a cold winter, and early summer rains; 
this last point appearing to be essential. The 
Chinese gather the seeds of the tea-plant in 
October, and keep them fresh until spring, 
mixed up with sand and earth. They then 
sow them thickly, and afterwards transplant 
in rows the young plants when about a year 
old, and from nine inches to a foot in height. 
These plantations are always made in spring, 
so as to be well watered by the rains that fall 
-at the change of the monsoon in April and 
_May. They cause little trouble, save in 
weeding, afterwards, and resemble shrubberies 
of evergreens. At the end of two or three 
years, when the plants produce strong and 
vigorous shoots, the natives pluck the leaves. 
If they are to be made into green tea, they 
are exposed on flat bamboo trays for a very 
short time, usually about two or three hours. 
| They are then roasted, and afterwards rolled. 
_At first they are of a dullish green colour, 
' but subsequently become brighter. The tea is 
afterwards winnowed and sifted, so as to 
free it from impurities, and separate it into 
the several kinds or qualities. During this 
process the coarse kinds are refined once, the 
finer sorts three or four times. The main 
points in the making of green tea are the 
roasting of the leaves immediately after their 
| being gathered, and the drying of them 
| quickly after being rolled. If, on the other 
| hand, the leaves are intended to be made into 
| black tea, they are in the first instance spread 
out on bamboo trays for a considerable time, 
and then tossed about and patted, until they 
become soft and flaccid. They are then left 
in heaps before being roasted, and after that 
process has been gone through for a few 
minutes, they are rolled and then exposed 
for some hours to the air in a soft and moist 
state; after which they are slowly dried over 
charcoal fires. Green tea, consequently, is 
the dried tea leaf, with its properties in full 
strength; black tea, the same leaf partially 
fermented and oxydized. It was at one time 
supposed that black and green teas were the 
roducts of different species of Thea; the 
black of the Thea bohea, the green of the 
Thea viridis, both which plants had been 
imported into Europe. Mr. Fortune showed 
in his account of his former narrative that 
this notion was a mistake, and that both black 
and green teas are made from the Canton 
slant, or Thea bohea. It was objected that 
bis conclusion was founded upon observations 
made only in the tea districts near the coast, 
and that he had not seen the greater ones 
inland which furnish the teas of commerce. 
During his later travels, of which the volume 
before us is the account, he visited the 
desiderated provinces, and has confirmed his 
previous conclusion. The result is, that both 
black and green teas are made at the will of 
the manufacturer from the leaves of Thea 
viridis as well as Thea bohea. The Chinese 
are wise enough to drink their green teas 
unadulterated ; but, since the barbarians of 
Europe and America prefer them highly 
coloured, the Celestials doctor the teas ac- 
cordingly when intended for foreign markets. 
It is done systematically. Prussian blue is 
ground in mortars along with gypsum, four 
parts of the latter to three of the former sub- 
stance, and the powder so constituted is 


| the water-courses of the plains, a warm sum- 
| 





acattered over the tea leaves when roasting. | 








! 

| In fourteen and a half pounds of tea, there is 
}rather more than an ounce of colouring 
matter. In every hundred pounds of co- 
loured green tea there is more than half 
pound of Prussian blue and gypsum! The 
Chinese are astonished at our tastes, and we 
at theirs. They eat roast dog, and we drink 


_ poison! 


Mr. Fortune has carefully inquired into 
the cost of production of the different quali- 
ties of teas, with the view of ascertaining the 
probability of our procuring them at a cheaper 
rate than that which holds at present. It 
would appear that, all considerations being 
taken, the expenses of the production are 
such as to Histon it questionable whether the 
Chinese dealers and brokers could not be 
amply remunerated by a lower price than 
any yet quoted; we may therefore hope to 
obtain the middling and finer qualities at a 
rice much lower than that paid at present. 
Che over-profit lies with the middle-man, not 
with the tea-farmers and tea-makers, who do 
not seem to get more than is just. Mr. For- 
tune discourages all hopes of cultivating tea 
with success in Australia or America, but 
hints at the possibility of cottagers growing 
tea plants for their own use on warm sunny 
slopes in the south of England and Treland. 
He pronounces definitely in favour of India, 
indicates the causes in certain cases of partial 
failure, and suggests the remedy. He looks 
forward to the introduction of cheap tea 
among the natives of India as one of the 
greatest boons that could be conferred upon 
them, and believes that it can and will be 
produced among the Himalayas so as to be 
sold at fourpence or sixpence a pound. Whilst 
there are eminent men of science, such as Dr. 
Faleoner and Dr. Jameson, directing the bo- 
tanical establishments in India, and deeply 
interested in the advancement of the tea cul- 
ture there, we may indulge the most sanguine 
hopes of these anticipations being realized. 

Mr. Fortune lost no opportunity of explor- 
ing the vegetable productions of China, and 
especially of seeking for beautiful additions 
to our gardens. The horticultural shows of 
London have of late years rejoiced in the 
display of not a few entirely novel handsome 
flowers and shrubs found by our enthusiastic 
traveller in Chinese gardens during his former 
visit, and successfully introduced to the notice 
of British cultivators. Nursery-gardening is 
a Chinese profession, and plant-nurseries seem 
to mark the neighbourhood of Chinese even 
as they do that of the principal of English 
cities. During this journey he was rewarded 
by the discovery of several magnificent plants, 
more especially a funereal a ge tod singular 
elegance. His account of the discovery of 
this tree is very interesting :— 

‘‘ But the most beautiful tree found in this dis- 
trict is a species of weeping cypress, which I had 
never met with in any other part of China, and 
which was quite new to me. It was during one of 
my daily rambles that I saw the first specimen. 
About half a mile distant from where I was I ob- 
served a noble-looking fir-tree, about sixty feet in 
height, having a stern as straight as the Norfolk 
Island pine, and weeping branches like the willow 
of St. Helena. Its branches grew at first at right 
angles to the main stem, then described a graceful 
curve upwards, and bent again at their pointe. 
From these main branches others long and slender 
hung down perpendicularly, and gave the whole 
tree a weeping and graceful form. It reminded 
me of some of those large and gorgeous chandeliers, 
sometimes seen in theatres and public balls in 


Europe. 


‘What could it be? It evidently belonged to 
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pine-tribe, and was more handsome and orna- 
edo than them all. I walked, no—to tell the 
plain truth, Iran up to the place where it grew, 
much to the surprise of my attendants, who evi- | 
dently thought | had gone crazy. When I reached 
the spot where it grew it appeared more beautiful 
even than it had done in the distance. Its stem 
was perfectly straight, like Cryptomeria, and its | 
leaves were formed like those of the well-known 





arbor-vitz, only much more slender and graceful. 
“ This 4 was fortunately covered with a | 


quantity of ripe fruit, a portion of which I was | 
most anxious to secure. tree was growing in | 
some grounds 
the property of the innkeeper. 
between us and it, which I confess I felt very much | 
inclined to get over ; but remembering that I was 
acting Chinaman, and that such a proceeding 
would have been very indecorous, to say the least 
of it, | immediately gave up the idea. We now 
walked into the inn, and, seating ourselves quietly 
down at one of the tables, ordered some dinner to 
be brought to us. When we had taken our meal | 
we lighted our Chinese pipes, and sauntered out, 
accompanied by our polite host, into the garden 
where the real attraction lay. ‘ What a fine tree 
this of yours is! we have never seen it in the 
countries near the sea where we come from; pray | 
give us some of its seeds.’ ‘It is a fine tree,’ said 
the man, who was evidently much pleased with | 
our admiration of it, and readily complied with our | 
request. These seeds were carefully treasured ; | 
and as they got home safely, and are now growing 
in England, we may expect in a few years to see a 
new and striking feature produced upon our land- | 
scape by this lovely tree. Afterwards, as we jour-— 
neyed westward, it became more common, and was | 
oe to be seen in clumps on the sides of the 
hills.” 

He found also a pretty species of palm, of 
considerable value on account of the uses, | 
especially as hemp, to which its hairy bracts | 
are applied by the natives, and of much inte- 
rest, since it is capable of enduring a climate 
similar to that of the south of England and 
the milder parts of Europe. We may yet hope | 
to see it rising in our plantations, to which 
it would be a striking and interesting addition, 
since we have no indigenous palm to play a 
part in our landscape. The only palm indi- 
genous in Europe is the little Palmetto, a 
native of the southernmost bounds of our 
continent. This Chinese Chamerops is con- 
sequently a valued prize, and there is great 
hope of its becoming naturalized. Plants 
sent to Kew braved, unprotected, the severe 
winter of the year before last. The Chinese 
are as fond of flowers and gardens as our- 
selves, and, as remarked by Mr. Fortune, are 
more likely to estimate our civilization and 
attainments highly on this account than on 
any other. The following picture of a man- 
darin and his favourite peony will speak to the 
heart of many a British horticulturist :— 


‘In the gardens of the mandarins the tree-pweony 
frequently attains a great size. There was one 
plant near Shanghae which produced between 300 
and 400 blooms every year. The proprietor was 
as careful of it as the tulip fancier is of his bed of 
tulips. When in bloom it was carefully shaded 
from the bright rays of the sun by a canvas awning, 
and a seat was placed in front on which the visitor 
could sit down and enjoy the sight of its gorgeous 
flowers. On this seat the old gentleman himself 
used to sit for hours every day, smoking pipe after 
pipe of tobacco, and drinking cup after cup of tea, 
while all the time he was gazing on the beauties of 
his favourite ‘Moutan-wha’ It was certainly a 
noble plant, amd well worthy of the old man’s 
admiration.” ; 


Every one who has travelled much has 
end door writhed under the torment of 
mosquitoes. Wo never heard of any efficient 
remedy, for the mosguito-net is not always a 


ing to a country inn, and was | 
A wall intervened | 


| another sleepless night. 


rotection. It appears to have been reserved 
or the inventive brains of Chinamen to dis- 
cover an antidote to the mosquito pest. We 
uote Mr. Fortune’s account of this priceless 
meee for the benefit of voyagers all over 
the world :— 
“In the evening we stopped with some other 


_ boats like our own near a small village, where we 


proposed to pass the night. The day had been 
very warm, and the moschetoes were now becom- 
ing very troublesome. The night before this, 
neither my servant nor myself had been able to 


close our eyes, and I now saw with dread these 
| pests actually swarming around us, and anticipated 


Our boatmen, who heard 
us talking about them, asked Sing-Hoo why he did 
not go and buy some moscheto tobacco, which they 
said might be had in the village, and which would 
drive all the moschetoes out of the boat. I imme- 
diately despatched him to procure some of this 
invaluable substance. In a few minutes he re- 
turned with four long sticks in his hand, not unlike 
those commonly used for burning incense in the 
temples, only somewhat longer and coarser in 
appearance. He informed me they cost only two 
cash each—certainly cheap enough if they answered 
the purpose. 

‘* Two of these sticks were now lighted and sus- 
pended from the roof of the boat. They had not 
been burning five minutes when every moscheto in 
the boat sought other quarters. We were quite 
delighted, and enjoyed a sound and refreshing 
sleep, for which we were must thankful. I had 
always dreaded these insects during this journey, 
as I did not carry curtains with me on account of 
their bulk. I now found, however, that there was 
no need of them wherever we could procure the 
moscheto tobacco. 

** Various substances are employed by the 
Chinese to drive away moschetoes. This which 
we had just purchased was made with the sawings 
of resinous woods—I believe procured from juniper- 


| trees—and mixed with some combustible matter to 


make it burn. A piece of split bamboo, three or 


, four feet in length, is then covered all over with 


this substance. When finished it is as thick asa 
rattan or small cane. The upper end of the 
bamboo has a slit in it for hooking on to any nail 
in the wall, or to the roof of a boat. When once 
lighted, it goes on burning upwards until within 
six inches of the hook, beyond which there is no 
combustible matter, and it then dies out. A some- 
what fragrant smell is given out during combus- 
tion, which, at a distance, is not disagreeable. 
Sometimes the sawdust is put up in coils of paper, 
and is then burned on the floors of the houses. 
Various species of wormwood are likewise employed 
for the same purpose. The stems and leaves of 
these plants are twisted and dried, and probably 
dipped in sume preparation to make them burn. 

‘“The moscheto has a mortal aversion to all 
these substances, and wherever they are burning 
there the little tormentors will not come. I pro- 
cured the sticks in question, and burnt them daily, 
after this; and although the insects were often 
swarming when I entered the boat or an inn, the 
moment their ‘tobacco’ was lighted they quickly 
disappeared, and left me to sit at my ease, or to 
enjoy a refreshing sleep. Whoever discovered this 
precious tobacco was a benefactor to his country, 
and should have been honoured with the blue 
button and peacock's feather at the least. But I 
suppose, like all other Chinese discoveries, it is so 
old that the name of its original discoverer cannot 
now be traced.” 


_ During Mr. Fortune's journeys into the 
interior many large and remarkable cities 
were visited, the notices of which all indicate 
that the received accounts of the great 


. . . u- 
lation, activity, and wealth of the yhople of 
China are by no means exaggerated. The 


author looks forward to the 
before long of the 
peans. W hen this event shall have taken 
place there will indeed be a fine new field for 


opening out 





interior of China to Euro- | 


‘declares that he did not ve 
| Jamaica was in the Mediterrane®® 


ee | 


Ieieue 
- ; : D the mop. 
tainous regions especially are innumerable « 


tractions for the man of science, whils the 
scenery is of a remarkably pictures 


research spread out before us. 


ue cha. 
racter. What Mr. Fortune saw of ‘ ir 


described well, whilst his incidental notices 9s 
the people give, so far as they go, a yery ji. 
like impression of their ways and characters 
He mixed with them under very differs 
circumstances from those which bring then 
usually under the notice of Europeans, 
evidently does not regard the lower orders of 
Chinese in a favourable light. Their utter 
want of truthfulness is a sad defect in theip 
mental constitution. Yet there is much thy: 
is good about the race, and possibly the day 
may come when these energetic people of the 
far East may cast aside their pretadiaae and 
join theronward march of science and ciyiliza. 
tion. 








History of the American Revolution. By 
George Bancroft, Corresponding Member 
of the French Institute, and of the Royal 
Academy of Berlin. Vol. I. Bentley. 

THE present work is a continuation of Mr. 
Bancroft’s ‘ History of the United States; 
but the subject being distinct, and a newtitle 
being adopted, it can claim to be considered 
and judged on its own merits. A history oi 
the American Revolution by one so well qu:- 
lified, both from personal fitness and officis 
advantages, to undertake the task, is a 
important contribution to English literature. 
Well acquainted with the past records ani 
the present condition of both countnes, Mr. 
Bancroft has collected his materials with di 
gence, and used them with judgment a 
skill. To English and to American readers 
the subject is of equal interest, and the authe 
bears constantly in mind that he 1s writing for 
both sides of the Atlantic. To sa that thee 
book is impartial in its tone, would be hte 
commendation, the far more important prais 
we give it of being authentic in its substance 
The strict neutrality of an impartial — 
however good in theory, is rarely sought * 
found in actual history. It is amongst © 
things desirable but not desired. W = 
historian has clear views and warm feelings ‘ 
to the matters which he is recording. TS 
impossible, nor would it be wise if poss! = 
avoid giving something both of ag aot 
national tone to his narrative. mes : 
does this enough to sustain interet yt : 
so much as to give offence. We aA . 
we may be able to apply the same es 
the other two volumes of the history ¥ 
are yet to appear. The first relates to * Pte 
and to events about which there 1 oc 
difference of opinion either in Engi 

America. 
The volume opens with a 

the condition of the Americ a ids 

their relation to the mother country, ong ool 

immediately before the close of tae ee 

nial administration * the ey bad 

For nearly twenty-four years ab 

mained fniniaher for the Southern 

ment and the Colonies,” the latte eee io 
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which political influence was t0 

ened at home. « America becamt mee: 
ee to Great Britain for its decay. 
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on the authority of a MS. letter: haf 
J. Q. Adams, to have addressed letters ito 

“Island of New England. Certainly Mr. 
the ey js justified in saying at the close of 
Bancroft 13 JUSTINE oe natn 66 fter long 

, account of his administration, “after long 
prac ‘+h I cannot find that he ever once 
pores | seriously to an American question, 
ye clear conception of one American 
> When the complaints and claims 
of the colonists came at length to be cong 
rassing, he escaped from them by taking the 
seals for the Northern Department, leaving 
the Duke of Bedford as his prone on 
temper of the new ee! was widely dif- 
ferent from that of Newcastle:— 

“‘ Newcastle was jealous of rivals ;—Bedford was 
impatient of contradiction. Newcastle was timo- 
rous without caution, and rushed into difficulties 
which he evaded by indecision ;—the fearless, posi- 
tive, uncompromising Bedford, energetic without 
sagacity, and stubborn with but a narrow range of 
thought, scorned to shun deciding upon any ques- 
tion that might arise, grew choleric at resistance, 
could not or would not foresee obstacles, and was 
known throughout America as ever ready at all 
hazards to vindicate authority.” 

The first half of the volume contains a 
historv of the condition of the colonies, and 
their growing differences with the old country 
from 1748 till the declaration of war with 
France, which led to the conquest of Canada. 
The disputes between the local legislative 
bodies and the Royal Governors, the appeals 
to the Home Government, the arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of the Board of Trade, the resolu- 
tions to impose taxation of the colonies, the 
growing spirit of resistance, and the plans of 
union and independence, are clearly and ably 
narrated. In some of the chapters, such as 
that on “ The Old Thirteen Colonies,” many 
details from original sources are introduced, 
which only an American writer could have 
a pe and which have much interest to 

‘nglish readers. ‘The sketch of the state of 
the colonies at the outbreak of the Canadian 
war concludes with the remark of a Governor, 
who, returning home after a long settlement 
in New England, said, “In a few years 
America will be independent of Britain.” 
Among other advices to meet the emergency, 
one was the sending out of Duke William of 
Cumberland to be their sovereign, and to de- 
clare their independence. 

But the contest with France for a time 
absorbed the attention both of the colonists 
and the Government. Viewing the ‘Seven 
Years’ War’ as one of liberty and religion, the 
Americans entered with much enthusiasm 
into the cause of Prussia. The struggle was 
ros tthe wid in both hemispheres, be- 

Opery aad sthicea 2 Ropes ponte § ated 
Slstibitis hes - Sa power. No previous 
ies and comarny, Painted out the eympe- 
saad he ee displayed in such pas- 

Bes as ollowing:— 

Among the rulers of the European continent, 


rederic. wit} “77° 
rhe lak four millions of subjects, stood 
antism iad a oe unshaken bulwark of Protest: 
mosh Fnpenaed of thought.’ His kingdom 
origin revolutionary a 5 of the Reformation, in its 
whose palace life ry and Protestant. His father— 
and simplicit . on as conducted with the economy 
whose tat of the German middle class,—at 
pine, nad 2 entertainments a@ wooden chair, a 
* mug of beer were placed for each of 
despotic ag a a okey a parent, severe as a master, 
. eign—received with painfully 
eles every article of the Lutheran 
ey Aan of its worship. His son, who 
army in Eur accumulated treasure and the best 
Pe, publicly declared his opinion, that, 


said, 








' the fork of the Ohio. 


where, 0 long anheodes of sen, The tas Alie- | him,’ he added, ‘ but that they say he behaved in 





‘ politically considered, Protestantism was the most | mankind, and waked a struggle, which could admit 


desirable religion ;’ that ‘ his royal electoral house, 
without one example of apostasy, had professed it 
for centuries.’”’ 

It is elsewhere stated that Washington’s 
study was adorned with busts of great heroes 
—Eugene, Marlborough, Alexander, Cvesar, 
Charles XITI., ‘“‘and of one only among living 
men, the King of Prussia, whose struggles he 
watched with painful sympathy.” 

The notices of the early history of Wash- 
ington are frequent, and full of romantic 
interest. His first public service was in 1753, 
when the French, after successively establish- 
ing posts at Erie, Waterford, and Venango, 
were preparing to occupy the banks of the 
Monongahela:— 

‘*Sanctioned by the orders from the King, Go- 
vernor Dinwiddie, of Virginia, resolved to send ‘a 
person of distinction to the commander of the 
French forces on the Ohio River, to know his rea- 
sons for invading the British dominions, while a 
solid peace subsisted.” The envoy whom he se- 
lected was George Washington. The young man, 
then just twenty-one, a pupil of the wilderness, 
and as heroic as La Salle, entered with alacrity on 
the perilous winter's journey from Williamsburg to 
the streams of Lake Erie. 

‘In the middle of November, with an interpreter 
and four attendants, and Christopher Gist, as a 
guide, he left Will’s Creek, and following the 
Indian trace through forest solitudes, gloomy with 
the fallen leaves and solemn sadness of late au- 
tumn, across mountains, rocky ravines, and streams, 
through sleet and snows, he rode in nine days to 
How lonely was the spot, 


ghany met nearly at right angles ‘the deep and 
still’ water of the Monongahela! At once Wash- 
ington foresaw the destiny of the place. 


‘I spent | 





| under him ; four balls penetrated his coat. 


only ofa truce, till the ancient bulwarks of Catholic 
legitimacy were thrown down,” 


Passing over other events of Washington's 
early life, here is the account of his conduct 
at the disastrous defeat of the English and 
Americans under Braddock by the French 
and Indians in 1755. The Indians had formed 
an ambuscade, and from secure posts in the 
forest committed deadly havoc with their 
rifles :— 

“Of eighty-six officers, twenty-six were killed, 
—amnong them, Sir Peter Halket,—and thirty-seven 
were wounded, including Gage and other field 
officers. Of the men, one-half were killed or 
wounded. Braddock braved every danger. His 
secretary was shot dead; both his English aids 
were disabled early in the engagement, leaving the 
American alone to distribute his orders. ‘I ex- 
pected every moment,’ said one whose eye was on 
Washington, ‘to see him fall.’ Nothing but the 
superintending care of Providence could have saved 
him. An Indian chief—I suppose a Shawnee— 
singled him out with his rifle, and bade others of 
his warriors do the same. Two horses were killed 
‘Some 
potent Manitou guards his life,’ exclaimed the 
savage. ‘ Death,’ wrote Washington, ‘was level- 
ling my companions on every side of me; but, by 
the all-powerful dispensations of Providence, I 
have been protected.’ ‘To the public,’ said Davis, 


_a learned divine, in the following month, ‘I point 


| out that heroic youth, Colonel Washington, whom 


some time,’ said he, ‘in viewing the rivers ;’ ‘the | 


land in the Fork has the absolute command of 
both.’ ‘The flat, well-timbered land all around 
the point lies very convenient for building.’ After 
creating in imagination a fortress and a city, he 
and his party swam their horses across the Alle- 
ghany, and wrapt their blankets around them for 
the night, on its north-west bank.” 


After fulfilling with energy and skill the 
mission thus commenced, we read during the 
next year of Washington's first military en- 
gagement, the importance of which in the 
history of the world Mr. Bancroft is not in- 
clined to underrate. He would, in fact, assign 
to this skirmish, in which “ten of the 
French were killed, and twenty-one taken 

risoners,” a place as high as any one of 
Dadamot Creasy’s ‘Fifteen Decisive Battles.’ 
But we must let the author explain himself 
in his own words :— 

“In the evening of that day, (27th May, 1754), 
about nine o’clock, an express came from the half- 


king, that the armed body of the French was not | ’ 
one o'clock in the morning of the 13th Pe teow ge 


far off. Through a heavy rain, in a night as dark 


as can be conceived, with but forty men, marching | 
| the forces, set off in boats, and, without sail or 


in single file along a.most narrow trace, Wash- 


| Halifax, a few months later. 


I cannot but hope Providence has preserved in so 
signal a manner for some important service to his 
country.’ ‘Whois Mr. Washington?’ asked Lord 
‘I know nothing of 


Braddock’s action as bravely as if he really loved 
the whistling of bullets.’” 


The story of the ‘Conquest of Canada’ is 
narrated with much spirit. To the valour 
and skill of the English army he bears honour- 
able testimony, and Wolfe's heroism at Quebec 
is described with graphic eloquence. His ac- 
count of that memorable battle commences 
thus :— 

‘*The day and night of the 12th were employed 
in preparations, ‘The autumn evening was bright ; 
and the General, under the clear starlight, visited 


| his stations, to make his final inspection, and utter 


| 


ington made his way to the camp of the half-king. | 
After council, it was agreed to go hand in hand, | 


and strike the invaders. Two Indians, following 
the trail of the French, discovered their lodgment, 
away from the path, concealed among rocks. 
With the Mingo chiefs Washington made arrange- 
ments to come upon them by surprise. Perceiving 


the English approach, they ran to seize their arms. | 
Feaid We Ast selves by the roots and boughs of the maple and 


‘Fire!’ said Washington, and, with his own mus- 
ket, gave the example. That word of command 
kindled the world into a flame. It was the signal 
for the first great war of revolution. 
western forest, began the battle which was to 
banish from the soil and neighbourhood of our re- 
public the institutions of the middle age, and to 
inflict on them fatal wounds throughout the conti- 
nent of Europe. In repelling France from the 


basin of the Ohio, Washington broke the repose of 





| landing. 


his last words of encouragement. As he passed 
from ship to ship, he spoke to those in the boat 
with him of the poet Gray, and the ‘Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard.’ ‘I,’ said he, ‘ would prefer 
being the author of that poem to the glory of 
beating the French to-morrow ;’ and while the oars 
struck the river as it rippled in the silence of the 
night air under the flowing tide, he repeated :— 
“¢The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth, e’er gave, 


Await alike the inevitable hour ; 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave.’ 


‘¢ Every officer knew his appointed duty, when, at 


Wolfe, with Monckton and Murray, and about half 
oars, glided down with the tide. In three-quar- 
ters of an hour the ships followed, and, though the 
night had become dark, aided by the rapid current, 
they reached the cove just in time to cover the 
Wolfe and the troops with him leaped on 
shore; the light infantry, who found themselves 
borne by the current a little below the intrenched 
path, clambered up the steep hill, staying them- 


| spruce and ash trees that covered the precipitous 


There, in the | 


declivity, and, after a little firing, dispersed the 
picket which guarded the height. The rest 
ascended safely by the pathway. A romeo of 
four guns on the left was abandoned to Colonel 
Howe. When Townshend's division disembarked, 
the English had already gained one of the roads to 
Quebec, and, advancing in front of the forest, 
W olfe stood at daybreak with his invincible batta- 
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tions on the plains of Abraham, the battle-field of 


empire.” 

The affecting incident of Wolfe's quoting 
from Gray's ‘ Klegy’ on the night before the 
battle is mentioned by Mr. Bancroft as if it 
were new, and he gives for it, in a note, the 
authority of local tradition; but the circum- 
stance is familiarly known to English readers. 
Robison, afterwards Professor of Natural 
Philosophy at Edinburgh, was with Wolfe 
in the boat, and often used to relate it. 
Fewer, perhaps, are aware that amongst 
those who took part in the taking of Quebec 
was Captain Cook, afterwards so celebrated. 


He was then master in one of the my of 


war in the river, and we read of him being 
set by Saunders, the admiral, “to sound the 
water and plant buoys along the shore.” In 
another ship was Jervis, afterwards Earl St. 
Vincent. 

The account of the resignation of William 
Pitt in 1761, and the summary of his cha- 
racter, as drawn by an American historian, 
will be read with interest :—- 

‘On Monday, the 5th day of October, William 
Pitt, now venerable from years and glory, the 
greatest minister of his century, one of the few 
very great men of his age, among orators the only 

er of Demosthenes, the man without title or 
fortune, who, finding England in an abyss o 
weakness and disgrace, conquered Canada and the 
Ohio Valley and Guadaloupe, and sustained Prussia 
from annihilation, humbled France, gained the do- 
minion of the seas, won supremacy in Hindostan, 
and at home vanquished faction, stood in the pre- 
sence of George to resign his power.” 

Then follows the well-known scene of Pitt's 
interview with the king, which originally ap- 
oy in the ‘ Annual Register,’ and is attri- 

uted to Edward Burke. The story, which 
seems authentic, and has never been ques- 
tioned, can have only come from the eM 
and Burke probably had it from the Earl of 
Halifax, with whom he was then intimately 
connected. Mr. Bancroft concludes the ac- 
count with a sentence qualifying somewhat 
his previous eulogy of Pitt's policy:— 

' Thus he retired, having confirmed France and 
Spain in implacable hostility to his country, and 
having destroyed the balance of the European co- 
lonial system by the ascendancy of England.” 


We must not omit to add one word of 
counsel to Mr. Bancroft as to his style, the 
chief fault of which is its pompous verbosity. 
Never did any writer more need to consider 
the sensible advice which Dr. Johnson once 
gave to an author of his day—‘ Read over 
your manuscript, and whenever you come to 
a passage which you think particularly fine, 
strike it out!” The very first six lines of the 
book present an example of the grandilo- 
quence to which we refer:— 

“In the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and forty-eight, Montesquieu, wisest in 
his age of the reflecting statesmen of France, ap- 
prised the cultivated world, that a free, prosperous, 
and great people was forming in the forests of 
America, which England had sent forth her sons to 
inhabit.” 

And then follows a series of reflections about 
“the progress of the human race” and “ the 
eternal flow of existence,” concluding thus:— 


_ “* No sooner do the agitated waves begin to sub- 
side, than, amidst the formless tossing of the bil- 
lows, a new messenger from the Infinite Spirit moves 
over the waters; and the ship of Destiny, freighted 
with the fortunes of mankind, yields to the gentle 
breath as it first whispers among the shrouds, even 
while the beholders still doubt if the breeze is 
spirnging, and whence it comes, and whither it 
will go.” 





Mr. Bancroft’s first volume closes with the 
peace of 1762. The summary of the state of 
affairs, both in the Old and New World, at 

the end of the Seven Years’ War, is written 
with graphic eloquence. The causes of dis- 
'eontent then left at work in America are in 
the last chapters pointed out—the dependence 
| of judges and other officers on the will of the 


‘erown, the frequent disregard of colonial | 


charters, and, most of all, the enforcement of 
acts of trade by general writs of assistance to 
the officers of revenue. The next volume 
will relate how these illegal and violent pro- 
ceedings provoked open revolution. 








_ Robert Blake; Admiral and General at Sea. 
_ By Hepworth Dixon. Chapman and Hall. 
(Second Notice.) 
| Or all heroes, living or dead, Robert Blake 
| stands least in need of such a panegyrist as 
| Mr. Hepworth Dixon. One would as soon 
| think of steeping a rose in musk by way of 
| improving its odour, as of bespattering with 
| magniloquent laudation a character so simply 
grand as this. Mr. Dixon, as we have already 
hinted, makes a great mistake when he divides 
‘the two contending parties of the civil war 
into bloody-minded and rapacious Cavaliers, 
and conscience-serving, duty-loving, God-fear- 
ing Roundheads. No doubt there were men 
fighting for the King who conferred little 
dignity upon the crown by their support of 
its pretensions; and quite as certain is it that 
amongst the parliamentary adherents were to 
‘be found sanctimonious scoundrels remark- 
able for little more than their hypocrisy and 
unlimited regard to their own individual inte- 
rests. But on the side of both King and 
Parliament were arrayed spirits that to the 
latest time will continue illustrious and per- 
fect examples to all public men. Lord Falk- 
land we take for the model man of the 
Royalist party. Robert Blake may well stand 
for the type of the picked men belonging to 
the Roundheads. 
Blake, indeed, was Cromwell without any 
of his vices. The military prowess of the 
Protector was his,—so also the religious pas- 
sion, the indomitable will, the irresistible fer- 





‘ a, 
tually served. Few kings, indeed, have 


more unscrupulous, or more gs 

with the <a of heartless selfishnee 7S 
lived and died for his country, and W see 
influenced by a personal motive thro as 
his magnificent career. He took up oe 
a sacred duty,—he used them in obedience 
a summons from heaven, and his great pbs 
were never darkened with the base sys icio 

of unworthy aspirations. He oe, the 
maritime ascendancy of England, and he sp 

quired no fortune for himself; his power be. 
came in virtue of his deeds almost unbounded 
and he was never known to exercise it unduly 
in favour of relatives or friends. He laboured 
for the commonwealth with surpassin energy 
whilst life lasted, and when he could serre 
her no longer he laid himself down in his ship 
and died. 

Blake began the world as a student. Mr. 
Dixon has told us all the years, and mor 
than all, that he passed at Oxford. His 
active career commenced in the Short Parlis. 
ment, in which he represented his native 
town of Bridgewater. In 1645 he was re. 
turned again member for Taunton, but he 
quickly abandoned his legislative duties to 
take part in the more fiery conflict out of 
doors. He raised troops in Somersetshire, 
and with his companions was soon brought 
face to face with the impetuous Rupert. 
Blake’s vigorous defence of Bristol against 
this ill-fated captain was his first memorable 
achievement. With a handful of men he 
defied the assaults of the Royalists, and 
bravely maintained ground as cowardly aban- 
doned by his superiors in command. Reeeir- 
ing promotion for this service, he was soo 
called upon to defend against the enemy the 
small fort of Lyme on the western coast. 
This time Prince Maurice was the assailant, 
who fared, however, no better than his 
brother. The fort was weak, but the de- 
fenders were strong. For eight weeks these 
defenders behind their mud-works resisted 
the assaults of the royal army, and compel 
the Prince to persist in his contemptible work, 
whilst the Roundheads were left to posses 
themselves quietly of more important pos# 
elsewhere. In sheer despair at last Prince 


vour of the great Protector. The name of | Maurice raised the siege, and then we are tol 


Cromwell inspired his followers with confi- | by Mr. Dixon, quoting 
dence which no adverse circumstances could | of the siege of Lyme, 


from a MS. accout! 
“the Royalists found 


shake, and struck fatal terror in the enemy | to their surprise and horror that more @ 


when they had otherwise no occasion for fear. 
When Blake commanded the fleet of the 
Commonwealth his sailors achieved miracles 
in virtue of his presence, and when he visited 
the coasts, whether of Spain or of the filed 


simultaneous with an unreserved acquiescence 
in the terms which he came to enforce. Fur- 
ther 


oints of resemblance are suggested by | sea; on every side it was shut in by 


i 
| 
| 


} 
i 


“1: ; f 
ranean, the news of his arrival would often be | colonel for this work, possessed himself 0 


j 
j 


| 
j 
| 


Mr. Dixon. “Born in the same year, they | 


began and almost closed their lives at the 
same time. Both were country gentlemen of 
moderate fortune. Both were of middle age 


knowledge or professional training, both at- 


tive services.” 
however, more noteworthy than those of simi- 
litude. We fear we m 
Cromwell had taken part in the nation’s quar- 
rels but a very short time before he secretly 
resolved to turn all disputes to his own per. 
sonal advantage. Oliver was just republican 
enough to use republicans for his own ends, 
and as fierce an autocrat as any monarch that 
ever lived the moment his ends were effec. 


entle blood had died under Blake's fire # 
yme than had fallen in all the other seg 
and skirmishes in the western counties sie 


the opening of the war.” ak of 
Robert Blake, promoted to the ran % 


Taunton in 1644, a place much easier ae 
than to hold. “No aid could come WP. 


18; 


hold.” 


every road from it led to a royal strong 


Yet Blake, who had hitherto not st 


defeat, was still to be conqueror eve 


ke fending the otherwise de enceless 
when the revolution came. Without previous | 


must conclude that | 


n i 
Tauntos- 


. was 
For a whole year the siege lasted, and it ¥ 


- ic rst 
| finally concluded by a sortie, which gavé 
tained to the highest honours of their respec: | : , 


The points of contrast are, | 


P ° w. 
to one of the bloodiest conflicts of bat: 
A braver and more remarkable vic® dit 
doubted! 


never gained. Fortune was U2 


{ 
with the conquerors, and the defeated mie 


_attribute much of their misfortune % ive 
ra) the @ 


to the folly of their chiefs, and t 

sions and personal quarrels which Ne: 
terized the royal cause from first 0. 
but with every such allowance ™ 


must still be admitted that laurels, bare 


seldom so nobly and so perseve 
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Ne 1840] 
And ,so worn. The battles before 
tea Wete amongst the events that de- 
‘ded the fate of the King and of his cause. 
When the King was made prisoner, Blake 
ained in Taunton, rendering what prac- 
pe he might to the town an 
i ts, . . 
pag wc by which less disinterested war- 
riors were seeking to build their fortunes upon 
ins of 
cada Blake took no further part than 
to protest against the designs which were 


only too eet after the battle of Naseby. 


Id 
aie I, and it is a significant fact that 


before the King was brought to trial, the 
Parliamentary conspirators took care to dis- 
band the greater portion of the troops which 
had followed Blake to glory at Lyme and 
Taunton. We have said that F alkland and 
Blake are types of their respective classes. 
It reflects a lasting shame upon the King, as 
well as upon the Parliament, that such men 
as these were ever brought into conflict. 
What they might have accomplished for their 


country if united in peace, we may gather | z 
’ to sea under De Witt and De Ruiter, and 


from what we know of their deeds when 
opposed in disgraceful and unnatural war. 
At the age of fifty, Blake, at the command 





’ : its 
ee oats, and holding himself aloof from | 


themonarchy. In parliamentary | 
ambassadors were in London treating for 


e no party to the legal murder of | 





of the Commonwealth, went to sea as first | 


general of the fleet. 
setting foot on deck until he breathed his last, 
there was little or no variation in his success, 
and no departure from the self-denying rule 
by which this reat man had resolved to regu- 
late his life. His sailors loved him to ido- 
latry. Like Nelson atalater day, he honoured 
the friendship and protected the humble 
friends. His enemies might fear him, but 
they could never despise. He carried on war 
in the spirit of a Christian knight, and was as 
sensitive of honour as he was immovable in 

his stern resolution to secure for his countr 
the respect to which he deemed her entitled. 
His brilliant career can only be indicated in 
these columns. His first naval, as his first 
military, service was against Prince Rupert, 
who had taken refuge in the harbour of Kin- 
sale, in Ireland. The piratical Prince escap- 
ing from the clutches of his pursuer by dint 
of the weather, made the best of his way to 
Portugal, the protection of which country he 
scarcely secured before Robert Blake 
prevented himself at the mouth of the Tagus. 
= effect of the visit was soon apparent. 
_ rotection was withdrawn, the Prince 
bat bef n peace was sued for by Portugal, 
2 ‘ sag it was granted, the Commonwealth 
@ more than sufficient indemnification for 
grievances she believed herself to have suf- 

ered at the hands of Don John. 

ta’ a a sularged powers were committed 
Council - yi was made irresponsible to the 
State, but he continued to act as 


From the hour of his_ 
} coasts he had dared to invade. 


Guernsey also were in the hands of the dis- | 


affected. Blake cleared the Scilly Islands of 


their adverse occupants; he attacked Jersey, | 


which surrendered to his troops, and Guernsey 
gave in without a blow. 


on the English sea. 

In 1652, Blake, laden with honour, was 
sole general at sea. Affairs with Holland 
were in a questionable state. Whilst Dutch 


eace, Blake suddenly encountered the re- 


oubted Dutch admiral Van Tromp in the | 
The English general was | 
| was possible. 


Dover roadstead. 
in his cabin when a salute welcomed him that 


There remained no | 
more domestic enemies tothe Commonwealth | 


smashed his glass and damaged his ship’s | 


stern. Van Tromp had forty men of war 
and frigates. Blake could count only fifteen. 
But the latter accepted the proffered invita- 
tion, and proceeded forthwith to the unequal 
contest. It lasted from four in the afternoon 
till night. At daybreak the Dutch ships had 
departed; they had had enough of Robert 
Blake. 

The English fleet was increased, but not 
too soon. Another Dutch squadron put 


Blake set forth to meet it. De Witt fared 
worse than Van Tromp. He suffered an 
ignominious defeat, and was chased with his 
shattered and disabled armament from the 
The most 
renowned admirals of their day—men pre- 
sumed invincible in their own land, and all 


over the world—were forced to succumb to 


the general who had scarcely set foot on 


shipboard till his fiftieth year, who had at 


first taken instinctively to the trade of 


soldier, and whose best sailors were the | 


rough materials which had _ been hastily 
transferred from the camp to the ship’s deck. 


_No wonder that the name of Blake suddenly | 





t : 
‘ough at every step he was amenable to law. | 


ith an increased 


squadron the general of | 


ae followed the intractable Rupert to | 
_arthagena, There he burned the royal 
rsair's shi air | 


Ps, and compelled the corsair 


himself to fly as far off as the West Indies. | 


pet ey months to clear the seas of 
wtegal : araudin ; 
strength, yt 7 ain, and France, the srowing 
necessary worl . Commonwealth ; ut the 
tO receide one, Blake returned home 
gratitude — further satisfaction as. the 
might affort Lady ards of his countrymen 
‘ain. The Scilly He was quickly at sea 
of the Scully Islands were in possession 

Cmmonwealth’s foes, 


g vessels—to explain to_ 


rose as a terror in Europe, and a glory in his 
own country. 
Denmark joined the Dutch against Eng- 


j 
| 


{ 
} 





| 


| 


land. Blake modestly declines sole respon- | 


sibility, and begs of the Commonwealth that 
two colleagues may be joined with him, as in 
the first years of his naval service. 


again in the Channel. A cloud is about to 
pass over the great renown of the British 
admiral, but it is only a cloud, and will soon 
disperse. 


_examp 


The | 
prayer is granted, and Van Tromp is soon | 4, a dite 
| A Buckeye Abroad; or, Wande rings tn Europe, 


Van Tromp’s force is this time 


overwhelming ; there is, moreover, baseness | 


of spirit on board some of the British 
el pi Med and Blake is for a moment 
defeated—but not humbled. 
the Thames to repair damages, but not with 
the remotest intention of leaving the Dutch 
masters of the British Channel. 
Tromp rode up and down the Channel with 
a broom at his mast-head—expressive of his 
ower to sweep the seas. On the 18th of 
polling 1653, Blake stood out to receive 
him. _ piel 
captains of both nations were this time 
arrayed against each other, and there would 


He runs into) 


attempt was made in 1653 by the Dutch to 
bring down the pride of England, but with 
no better success than before. Blake met 
again the great Dutch commanders, and again 
sent them home in shame. A final blow had 
yet to be struck, but the hand of the British 
admiral was all too feeble to inflict it. 
Suffering from fever, the effect of hard 
labour and his bodily wound, Blake was 
carried on shore, exhausted and spent. His 
fellow captains pursued his work. ‘The Dutch 
were encountered once more; Van Tromp 
himself was shot to the heart, and his fall 
was the signal for flight to all for whom flight 
They who stayed remained to 
be murdered. All was butchery on that day 
which saw Holland prostrate ‘and begging 
humbly for mercy at the feet of the victo- 
rious Commonwealth. 

Another act closed the great drama of 
Blake’s life. His attack upon Santa Cruz, 
reckoned the most ‘‘ miraculous” of naval 
deeds, his last crowning exploit at Salee, upon 
the western coast of Africa, where he punished 
the Corsairs and freed the Christian captives 
of those parts, constituted a fit ending to so 
rare a history. It was time, however, to 
close earthly warfare. Blake turned his ship 
homeward. As it entered the Sound, there 
were thousands on the beach waiting to shout 
a welcome. The universal joy was turned to 
lamentation, for the brave sailor had breathed 
his last in his cabin almost the instant he had 
reached his native shore. What matters it 
that he was buried with pomp in Westminster 
Abbey, and afterwards ignominiously dug up 
and thrown into a pit in the Abbey yard ? 

We have etentoel 3 a long history of mili- 
tary and naval success; but we have had 
warriors by sea and land as brave as Blake, 
and quite as fortunate. It is because Robert 
Blake was as good as he was brave, and as 


pious, gentle, and single-minded as he was 


successful, that he deserves to live for ever in 
the memory of his countrymen, and to be 
held up, as often as opportunity offers, for the 

‘ and encouragement of the world at 
large. 








and in the Orient. By Samuel S. Cox. 
New York: Putnam. London: John Chap- 


man. 
Tuts amusing book is the journal of a ‘ fast’ 


intelligent backwoodsman of the Buckeye 


' state of Ohio, who was ee to London 


last vear to visit the Great Exhibition; and 


Southern 


availed himself of the Pa to make 


The largest ships and the picked | 


‘be no doubt as to who should rightfully | 


Jersey and 





possess the broom when the coming conflict 
should be over. The great battle of Port- 


land will be memorable in the naval annals | 
of England until the latest time. The Dutch 
were thoroughly beaten, and put to flight. 


Blake lost one ship, and captured fifty, 
including merchant vessels that fell into his 
hands. Good men paid for the victory, and 
amongst the severely wounded was Admiral 
Blake himself. But the Dutch and Van 
Tromp were not yet satisfied. Another 


the tour of a portion o Curope. 


The author styles himself an ‘‘ embodiment 


of American grit,” and his writing is of the 
go-ahead school, seasoned with a good deal of 
the national slang. It abounds, however, with 


shrewd remarks, is entirely free from bile and 


self-conceit, and develops a fervent admiration 
of our time-honoured institutions, and the 
places which have become familiarized, even 
among the natives of the far west, through 
the labours of our historians and poets. Mr. 
Cox set out with an energetic and hearty 
spirit, determined to be leased with every- 
body and everything. ‘‘ How lighthouses and 
mansions,” says our American friend, at the 
first sight of our cliffs, ‘attest the presence of 
a superior civilization! How many thronging 
associations flit through the mind at sight of 
the reality of the little island of power, the 
home of all the glorious minds with whom so 
much of life has been passed. Old England! 
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Yes; God bless her! With tears in my eyes 
I beseech Heaven's best benison upon her.’ 
The country between Liverpool and London 
a to him “one sweet continuous gar- 
en, divided off into elegant compartments, 
and dotted with residences of the most exqui- 
site taste;”’ and arrived within sight of the 
Crystal Palace his ecstasy is amazing :— 

“‘ When the palace burst upon our view, which 
it did as we approached the transept on the southern 
side, all was intense eagerness; every hand went 
up, but not a word was said! 
the cynosure of industry! How fragile, yet how 
substantial; so gorgeous in its colourings; with 
the flags of all nations playing in the breeze; its 
guard of majestic trees about it; extending nearly 
nineteen hundred feet, and running back one- 
fourth of that distance; with its six thousand iron 
columns, painted blue, red, and white, in grateful 
variety ; covering nearly thirty acres in a magnifi- 
cent park, and radiant and glowing, yet trans- 
parent under the mellow shine of this May morning! 


’ | sights 
trees, Hindoo rooms, statuary, 
_ conceivable in the world. 


clouded our senses, already intoxicated with the 
of fountains, gold cloths, pagodas, carpets, 
and everything else 
It was a theatrical show 
in every deed—a dashing splendour! What can 
it mean? My head goes out inquiringly. I see 
hats going off on both sides. Drivers give way. 
‘I say, driver—isn’t that the Queen herself!’ ‘ It’s 


|’ur, zur.’ Hurrah! ‘ Then drive after—give chase 
—extra shilling—crack up—all right! we're sove- 


reigns ourselves, sir; give us an equal chance to 


the pave!’ Away dashed royalty in her elegant 


There it stood— | 
| wheeled cab! 


Where under heaven was ever raised such a struc- | 


ture of beauty and magnificence ! 


. . 2 | 


It is no pyramidal monument to Pride, no classic | 


temple for Beauty to linger under; but a form in 
which is sanctified the loveliness of that religion 
which would cultivate the amenities of good will, 
— and purity! I devoutly thank God, that He 

as permitted me to view this common shrine among 
the nations—this brittle, yet firm bond of brother- 
hood,—this crystal medium through which a better 
day doth glimmer.” 

In passing through the Great Exhibition 
the Ohio delegate was particularly struck by 
the display of a Lentoed 
in different languages, exhibited by the British 
Bible Society :— 

** England, say what we will, stands confessedly 
the Christian realm. Her history, from the time 
at least of Elizabeth, is full of her influence upon 
the policy of the world, in opening the way for the 
gospel. True, her rapacity has been unbounded. 

* Heav'n, Earth, and Ocean plundered of their sweets,’ 
is well attested by this Exhibition. But if China 
was compelled to take opium, she had to take the 
Bible. If Turkey looked to England for aid against 
the Russian domination, free toleration to Chris- 
tians was consequent. With the increase of Anglo- 
Saxon power, there has been spread, along with 
the practicalness of the age, a spirituality more 
divine than the soul, with all its power, hath yet 
been gifted to imagine.” i 

After a pleasant journey to Rome, vid 
Paris, Genoa, and Leghorn, thence to Naples, 
Athens, Smyrna, the Morea, Venice, Lom- 


bardy, and the Alps, Mr. Co: . 
- { I ox returns to Lon- | played, and all parts of the volume attest the 


don, which ‘has lost nothing of its attrac- 
tious by a continental tour.” The Exhibition 
is re-visited; and before he leaves England 
our republican friend is half a royalist. 

** There is no particular harm in an American 
getting a glimpse of a Queen; as, happily, Queens 
are such rare birds in our land. Let no harsh 
Republican mistake the motive which prompted 
the exploit, which issued in a full view of royalty. 
We left the Crystal Palace about six pw. Our 
minds were completely wearied with the vision 
of the glorious structure and its splendid contents 
——the array of diamonds and gold—India riches, 
French elegance, German ingenuity, and British 
‘all sorts.’ Pondering these things, yet with eyes 
about us for the mirahbile of the metropolis, we 
drove down Green-park (these London parks, oh! 
but they are emerald gems in their rough setting 
of aristocratic mortar!) and into famous Oxford. 


and fifty-eight Bibles | 


| Wuartever of research, of labour, and of experi- 


coach! away dashed—we, in an indifferent four- 
I noticed as we passed a little 
fellow dressed in a silver-laced cap—a handsome 
little fellow, and quite a pretty little girl on the 
front seat; and behind, the Queen, an ordinarily 
dressed and tolerable good-looking woman—not 
unlike Mrs. A., Mrs. B., or Mrs. C., of our humble 
vicinage. We sovereigns of America gained on her 
of England. The outriders did not look savagely 
around at us; but as we got pretty close, to our 
utter amazement and mortification, the Queen her- 








self turned round, and gave us a good-natured look | 


and a full view. We had a hearty laugh at our 
good fortune, and came home full of the Exhibition, 
and feeling quite royally.” 


With this extract we must take leave of | 


our friendly visitor, hoping that if his lively 
narrative be again printed it will be purged 
of its occasional vulgarities. 








NOTICES. 


The Grammar of English Grammars. 


By Goold 
Brown. Delf and Tribner. 


_ ence could be brought to bear on a work so ambi- 


tious as ‘a Complete Grammar of the English 
Language,’ has been employed by Mr. Brown (of 
Lynn, Massachusetts) in this undertaking. The 
work of many years, and the result of the study of 
all that had before been written on the subject, he 


_has produced a huge encyclopedia of grammatical 


street ;—When lo! a couple of outriders dressed in 


red—then a — open carriage (it was a bright 
day), drawn by six horses with red riders, then 

(keep cool!) two other riders with livery: and 
then—(steady, sir’) two other red fellows, with 
canes and on horseback, who looked as savage a 
catamounts at a hack driver that did not cive way 
immediately. This unexpected array rather be 


knowledge. “ Hee de Grammaticd quam brerissime 
potur: non ut omnia dicerem sectatus, (quod infi- 
nitum erat) sed ut macime necessaria.” So said 
Quinctilian of grammar in his day, and while Mr. 
Brown takes this sentence as his motto, his book 
consists of more than a thousand large and closely- 
printed pages. All that has been said worthy of 
record, on the orthography, etymology, syntax, 
and prosody of the English language, is here me- 


_thodically arranged and amply illustrated. The 


catalogue of grammars and grammarians has more 
than a hundred names, and extracts from most of 
the books are given. In the historical and critical 
introduction much learning and ingenuity are dis- 


author's learning and diligence. The preface has 
something of Johnsonian dignity, where the veteran 
schoolmaster speaks of ‘‘the success of other la- 
bours, answerable to moderate wishes, having 
enabled him to pursue his task under favourable 
circumstances, and with unselfish independent 
aim,” and acknowledges with reverent gratitude 
that merciful Providence by which “he has been 
upborne in his long-continued effort.” We con- 
gratulate the author on the completion of his work 
which is a monument of industry and research, and 
which will be a standard book of reference on the 
subjects of which it treats. The introductory dis- 
sertations on the Science of Grammar, the Power 





| works of this kind are but too likely 





of Language, the Origin, History, and Changes of | 


much that will interest the general reader, while 
members of the scholastic profession will find Mr 
Brown's book a storehouse of important and curious 
information. . 


( hapters on Mental Physiology. By Henry Holland 

M.D., F.R.S. Longman and Co. : 
Dr. Hottanp has long had the reputation of being 
a man of philosophical spirit, as well as of creat 
professional experience, and of this } ine 


; , ue gave good 
evidence in his former wi rk. * Medical Notes and 
teflection«.’ sae 


The views of such a writer on the 


of the ancient German mythology, that 
| chen, though dressed up in all the parap 


" > } iti 3 1s of the G 
the English Language, and other subjects, contain | pular traditions and customs ¢ 


4 ee 
important questions discussed in the 

volume will be acceptable not only to nella 
but to all who take interest in mental physishe’ 
The titles of some of the chapters will indicate a 
variety of the contents, and show how nee 
physical and metaphysical topics approach in a 
inquiries :—On Medical Evidence; Effects 4s 
Mental Attention on Bodily Organs ; On the Rey. 
tion of Dreaming, Insanity, &c.; On Sleep ma 
Instincts and Habits; On Memory, as affectad m 


| Age and Disease ; On Phrenology: On the presen: 


State of Inquiry into the Nervous System ; the las 
chapter containing a review of the mesmeric ques 
tions now attracting so much notice. The tone of 
the book throughout is that of sober reasoning pa 
well-ascertained facts, and we have read fey 
works more imbued with the spirit of the Baconiay 
philosophy. 

Popish Legends; oi, Bible Truths. By Catherine 

Sinclair. Longman and Cv, 

Miss SINcLArR here presents us with a most amus 
ing as well as instructive miscellany of facts, anec. 
dotes, and opinions, ‘‘ the riddlings,” as she herself 
says, ‘‘of three years’ reading of anti-Romanizing 
authors.” The book has little method or play, 
but a vast variety of matter, compiled from books 
of history, biography, travel, controversy, ani 
argument, is brought to bear on the illustration of 
Scripture, and the exposure of the errors and follies 
of traditionary legends as contrasted with Bibl 
truths. 


Goethe in Briefen und Gesprachen. 
einsbuchhandlung. London : 
Norgate. 

THOSE who want time to read through sever 

dozens of volumes on and of Goethe, or those whe 

want the money to buy them, or the space to store 
them in, will find this little book a valuable aoqu- 
sition. It professes to be a supplement to the 
great poet’s works, containing a collection of bis 
remarks on society, science, literature, and art 
taken from his books, correspondence, and reportes 
conversations. A compilation, of course ; but one 
which simplifies and condenses the subject Instes: 
of confusing and extending it, as compilations 
frequently do. Goethe’s opinions on theology, al 
tics, philosophy, literature and the fine arts, #* 
here duly extracted and classified. The work bas 
moreover the great merit of taking no notice ws 
ever of his commentators. It is our deliberate 
opinion that the Germans talk, write, and ae 

too much about Goethe ; but that is no reason "5 

we should not recommend this very useful little 

book to the friends of German literature in Eng 
land. 


: ‘ ‘4 v 
Beitrége zur deutschen Mythologie. bb thes 
Wolff. Géttingen: Dietrich. London: 
and Norgate. _ 
PRorEssoR WOLFF is a pupil of Jacob > 
The simple statement of this fact is yt, the iz: 
sure the antiquaries among our readers . Myihe 
portance of his ‘Contributions to (rerman ° ig 
logy.’ We take note of the book with -- ‘ 
print and astounding store of materia + is iat 
among the lighter productions of the o . a 
are not for the general public, which pre 8 
wili not, understand them, but they are hi <toris® 
to the novelist, the philosopher, and the histors?. 
Professor Wolff's book, containing an @ wears, 
his antiquarian labours during the Jas yg assess 
quite a treasury of legends, vig nS pe 
and quotations, with various reforoness Se > 
les 
It is his idea that almost all the sare 
the Germanic of 
the Ms. 


hernala “ 
bs 


Berlin: Ver: 
Williams and 


tions. 
legends in Germany and in ero 
are fossil, and in many instances dishgu 


Christian civilization, are of pagan origi, sagt 
although the names of the heroes and one tie 
changed, they still retain the characters 
attributes of the old Teutonic gods = sti 

An appendix of local customs ane rie nb 
by no means the least interesting part 
which is moreover provided with a cap 
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This, then, is the fir 
legendary lore whic 
Germany. 

Stetches of English 
t the Present Century. 


ngman & Co. 
ae BaLFour has done much, both by tongue and 
Mas. D4 


con, by her lectures and her books, to spread _use- 
fyl and entertaining knowledge. Many an = er tt 
has she instructed and delighted by her ‘Sketches 
of English Literature,’ which now In more extended 
and permanent form are presented to the public. 
The specimens and extracts from standard writers 
are well selected, and the remarks and comments 
evince classical taste and sound judgment. Phe 
reflections in the concluding chapter, on ‘ The I re- 
sent Aspects of Literature,’ especially in its periodi- 
cal and popular phases, are sensible and ingenious. 
Mrs. Balfour’s book will give a very good general 
idea of English literature, while it will have the 
effect of inciting to the study of the great authors 
of whose works such appetizing specimens are pre- 


stinstalment of the treasures of 
h were lately promised from 


Literature from the Fourteenth 
By Clara L. Balfour. 


sented. 
seve a5 mnn—Devotions for the Daughters of 


Israel. Edited from the German of M. H. 
Bresslau. Valentine. 


We notice this book, not only on account of its 
contents, which are worthy of study, but as indi- 
cating the movement going on in the mind of the 
Jewish people. The use of any but the original 
and sacred language—the Hebrew—in religious 
exercises, is itself an innovation. The recognition 
of females in religious matters is also against all 
rabbinical orthodoxy. Here, however, we have a 
compendious prayer-book in the vernacular, suited 
to every circumstance and occasion of female life. 
The prayers are translated from a book in very 
general use throughout Germany, which professes 
to be “ chiefly extracted from Biblical and Talmud- 
ical writings, and yet adapted to the spirit of 
the age.” The forms being prepared for all the 
ordinary periods of the Jewish year, as well as 
for special occasions, the general reader will obtain 
from the book much information as to the religious 
usages and devotional spirit of the Hebrews. 








SUMMARY. 


A xew edition is published of Lyrical Poems by- 


Béranger, selected and translated by William 
Anderson, Professor of French in the Andersonian 
University, Glasgow. The biographical notice 
which is prefixed was revised and approved by the 
poet, who also expressed his satisfaction with the 
translations as they appeared in the former edition. 
Some of the chansons are rendered with spirit and 
taste. 
Fe + ig oan of facts and arguments is con- 
iI & Lecture on the Historic Evidence of the 
Awhorship and Transmission of the Books of the 
New Testament, delivered before the Plymouth 
Young Men's Christian Association, by S. P. 
Tregelles, LL.D. Much research and sound reason- 
ad ee " the treatise, which contains a 
oo of this branch of the Christian 
evidences, 
— Gilpin, author of ‘ Reformatory Prison 
yipine,’ publishes an Account of the Public 
iy = oe (described by Mr. Hoskins in 
Mecucis’ Ra ) with observations by Captain 
rp es he rset deserves the notice of 
es an in the management of prisons, 
charitable ah vad the rer and the will to be 
hare always with co a eee, ser = 
remarks on the duties f ‘] y en ane penrnens 
the best methods of * of the rich to the poor, and 
lated en the dee se ga gp It is trans- 
dressed to the Pane Poy ‘ ile originally ad- 
London. The wathes’ be ic, is equally suitable for 
the poor and of the Pty well the condition of 
A litle volume a uring classes in large cities. 
Progress by The, * poems, entitled Voices for 
commendation stony Forster Ker, is worthy of 
be same Seibiieiies = its spirit than its poetry. 
a wach writers « S'S Strains prevail, which please 
Mackay, =s Swain, Eliza Cook, and Charles 


Mr .. : . . 
- Ker is an inexperienced writer, but 








there are marks of energy and of good feeling | 


which give promise of progress. 


l 


THE SILURIAN SYSTEM. 
April 17th. 


A second edition is published of Visiting my | THE letter of my old friend Professor Sedgwick, in- 
serted in the ‘Literary Gazette’ of April 10, has 


Relations, and its Results, not long since reviewed 
by us. 

A memoir of a poor woman of Dorsetshire, 
Harriet Stoneman, is published by the Rev. T. 
Curme, illustrating the Christian character as 
brought out by affliction, The book is entitled, 
Gold Tried in the Fire, and is dedicated to the 
Marquis of Blandford, who was a pupil of the 
author, and who is honourably distinguished by his 
activity in works of piety and benevolence. 

A little book of Latin synonyms, and words 


not, it appears to me, at all affected the integrity 


_ of the Silurian System, as defined by myself many 


' 


allied in sound or meaning, is published at Edin-_ 


burgh, under the title of Carmina non prius audita: 


sive vocabula latina quedam, apparenter synonyma | 


ac afinia. The definitions and explanations are 
chiefly given in doggrel verse. We have not much 
faith in the mnemonic use of such poetry, but it is 


years ago, and as since understood and received by 
geologists. A very brief review of data, which 
my friend seems to have forgotten, is alone re- 
quired, It is beside the question now at issue to 
revert to what we respectively did in the field in 
1831 and 1832, or to appeal to what he commu: 
nicated verbally in the latter year respecting a 
part of North Wales, the only printed record of 
which is comprised in about twenty lines of the 
first volume of the ‘Transactions of the British 
Association.’ 

The first methodical and digested view of a sedi- 
mentary succession beneath the known and fixed 


horizon of the Old Red Sandstone, was presented 


amusing to read, and a few of the examples are | 


well defined, as ‘* Concilium est hominum, consilium 


est hominis.” 
A Guide to English Composition, by the Rev. 


Dr. Brewer, is intended to teach the art of thinking | 


and of writing. As far as directions and rules can 
effect this, Dr. Brewer's book will be useful, and 
will prove a valuable manual to teachers in de- 
veloping the faculties of youth. The examples 
and historical illustrations of ‘‘ themes,” are for 
the most part trite and familiar, but for schools of 
the present day the work is well adapted, few 
teachers being able to impart scientific and general 
information to their pupils, in addition to the old 
routine of classical learning. 

In an imaginary dialogue between an Oxford 
and a Cambridge man, high discourse is held con- 
cerning the recent discoveries and researches in 


by myself to the Geological Society in 1834,* as 
the result of memoirs of 1831, 1832, and 1833. 
The four formations described then as ‘ fossiliferous 
greywacke,”” were in the year 1835 named the 
Silurian System, the two superior (Ludlow and 
Wenlock) being termed Upper, the two inferior 
(Caradoc and Llandeilo) Lower Silurian, and each 
being characterised by its fossils. 

In 1836 the word Cambrian was first used, Pro - 


_ fessor Sedgwick affirming that the slaty rocks 
| which he so termed, and which laid to the west of 


the Silurian region, were all of them inferior to the 
strata of my system. This inferiority of position 
has proved to be a fundamental misconception, as 
now demonstrated by the physical researches of the 
Government geological surveyors. In their hands 


_ the Cambria of Sedgwick, which was undefined and 


unknown through any publication of its fossils, has 


astronomy, magnetism, and other departments of proved to be identical in age with the original pub- 


science. These conversations are recorded under 
the title of Alastor; or, the New Ptolemy. The 
chief purport of the book is to illustrate the law of 
magnetic force, into which all other forces are said 
to be resolved. The tides, for instance, are declared 
to be entirely dependent on the earth’s magnetic 


currents, and the influence of the moon is denied, | ) 
| the latter being said to be vastly inferior to all the 


Gravitation and adhesion, and other influences, 
are only modifications of magnetism. 
be thought of the speculations of the book, the 
facts adduced in it will be read with interest. 
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lished Siluria of Murchison. 
In 1838, when the detailed descriptions of the 


composition of the Silurian System were published, 


I spoke of the line of demarcation on my map, 
as being provisionally set up between the Silurian 


| rocks with which I was well acquainted, and a 


Whatever | . 
prove, in the hands of my friend, to contain a dis- 


Cambrian series of which I was ignorant. But 
strata I described, I naturally believed it would 


tinct system of former life. Strata identified by 
their fossils and infraposition to a known horizon, 


| were the bases of my classification and nomencla- 
| ture; and no other idea ever crossed my mind, 
| than that the Cambrian could alone be established 


| 


as a system, by having a fauna different from my 
own, and by being inferior to it. Various passages 


| in my original works clearly expose this view. 


My friend says, that in 1843 I shifted my ground, 
and put a new meaning upon my views, in order 


| to bring them into conformity with a new map 


| founded on @ new scheme of nomenclature. 


| 
| 





The re- 
corded facts, he must forgive me for saying, are 


| quite opposed to this assertion, and are indeed well 
| known to practical geologists. The little geological 
| map of England and Wales, published by me in 

1843, at the request of the Society for the Diffusion 


of Useful Knowledge, was not issued “rashly,” but 
after much deliberation and examination. 

Having ascertained in the years 1840 and 1841, 
that on the Continent the Lower Silurian fossils 
were the lowest fossil types, I traversed the North 
Welsh or Cambrian region in 1842, accompanied 
by one of my Russian coadjutors, Count Keyserling, 


| to ascertain if a similar distribution prevailed in 





Britain. We satisfied ourselves (leaving all physical 
yroofs to the Government geologists, who were then 
Gastaaing their survey of Wales) that after man 

apparent flexures, strata containing the same fossils 
appeared on the flanks and summit of Snowdon, 
as those which we had left in Shropshire, and to 
the east flank of the Berwyn mountains, a country 
which had been specially mapped and described as 
‘Silurian.’ It was therefore after foreign com- 
parisons, and after an actual traverse of the s0- 
called Cambrian region, that I published the oo | 
of 1843 ; which, though complained of by my friend, 
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has proved to be correct, and ge eo in general 
with the final results, physical and geolo- 
gical, of the Government geological surveyors. 

I would further refer to the unambiguous 
printed declarations with which I opened both 
my discourses of 1842 and 1843, as President of 
the Geological Society, to prove that I took every 
opportunity of publishing my conclusions before I 
issued that map. This, for example, is a small 
portion of what I printed in 1842,—‘‘The base 
of the Palwozoic deposits, as founded on the dis- 
tribution of organic remains, may be considered 
fairly established ; for the Lower Silurian is thus 
shown by Professor Sedgwick himself (I was then 
— of a recent memoir of his own) to be the 
oldest which can be detected in North Wales, the 
country of all others in Europe in which there is 
a great development of the inferior strata.”* 

As Professor Sedgwick made no opposition to 
this induction of the author of the Silurian System, 
nor to another ample illustration of it in 1843,+ 
nothing, it seemed to me, remained to be done in 
British Paleozoic classification, except that the 
Government geologists, who were preparing de- 
tailed maps and sections of Wales, should decide 
whether there were, or were not, fossiliferous strata 
occupying a lower position than any which had 
been formerly described as Lower Silurian. Their 
reply, in @ stratigraphical and physical sense, is 
what I affirmed in my last letter, not rash/ly, but 
after a careful reference to the maps and sections 
they have prepared. Taking the tract east of the 
Berwyn mountains, which I had described as the 
country of my region, which afforded the fullest 
development of Lower Silurian rocks resting upon 
unfossiliferous greywacke, these geologists have 

roved that the strata containing fossils, which lie 
tween the Berwyns and Snowdon, (the Cambria 
of Sedgwick,) are the same as those I had drawn 
in sections, and described in words, in the ‘ Silurian 
System.’ 
If any one wishes to verify this statement, let him 





compare my original coloured map and sections} of | 





the country west of the Longmynd (Stiper Stones and | 


Shelve), with those detailed maps and diagrams of the 
surveyors, which explain all the flexures and breaks 
across North Wales, and he will then see that our 
hard-working and able contemporaries have de- 


monstrated that nearly all the fossil-bearing strata | 


of Cambria have their equivalents in Siluma; and 
that even the rocks of unfossiliferous greywacke, 
to which Sir H. De le Beche and his followers now 
restrict the word Cambrian, are more copious and 
thicker in the Longmynd of my original tract of 
Shropshire, than in any of the similar North Welsh 
masses which underlie the strata of Snowdon. This 


| the shady slope of life with that mutual esteem 


is not my statement, but the deduction of the | 


Government surveyors, after many years of labour 
in the field. 

Supported as I am by such authorities, I can 
afford to be criticised for two or three mistakes in 


a large work containing about 240 coloured sec- | 


tions, woodcuts, and views. Relying on the im- 
, judgment of numerous contemporaries, who 

now how hard I laboured, and what I did effect 
in classification,I will not dispute about a patch of 
Caradoc sandstone here, or one of Llandeilo flag 
there; since I have laid it down that these sub- 
divisions are characterised by many of the same 
fossils. The researches of late years have, indeed, 
confirmed the unity of the Silurian System, by 


showing that many of the same species of fossils per- | 


wade the whole serica of its lower and upper rocks. 

It is this fact which prevents the possibility of 
a change of nomenclature, and the application of 
two unconnected names to one system of life. In 
short, the amputation of the lower half 
of the Silurian System would, in my opinion, be a 
violation of nature. 

In the work, ‘ Russia and the Ural Mountains,’ 
in which a eral view of the whole ascending 
order, from the lowest to the highest strata, was 
given by my colleagues and myself, it was shown 
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that the Silurian System, so thick in Britain, has in 
the north of Europe so thin a vertical development 
(though equally divisible into very rich fossilife- 
rous lower and upper deposits) as to be quite in- 
capable of separation into two rock systems. 
But as Professor Sedgwick does not like foreign 
arallels, I will conclude this letter by citing two 
feast geographical illustrations of the effect of his 
proposed nomenclature. Let any one cast his 
eye over my map of the Silurian region, and he 
will see, that if the Lower Silurian rocks, which 
are represented as ranging through Brecon and 
Caermarthenshire by Llandovery and Llandeilo, 
be converted into Cambrian, the Silurian System 
(hitherto the only published type of comparison) 
will be reduced to an almost imperceptible 
line. Again, let the inquirer look in the same 
map at Broad Sound, in Pembrokeshire, where, 
to my great satisfaction, I first found all the 
Silurian formations, from the Ludlow to the 
Llandeilo, rising out from beneath the Old Red 
Sandstone, and then tell me if fiat justitia will 
reconcile geologists to the abstraction of the half 
of what I have proved to be Silurian, leaving me 
in a corner of one bay with my Upper Silurian 
rocks only—the pars pro toto? This must be the 
practical British issue of the adoption of the no- 
menclature of Professor Sedgwick. 

The geologists and naturalists of the govern- 
ment survey, being satisfied that there is but one 
series of rocks and fossils in the bay of Pembroke 
above cited, have further proved, by admeasure- 
ment, that this same ‘Silurian System’ is spread 
over nearly all Wales, To those persons and their 
works I again refer my friend. Establishing the 
Silurian System, I applied it to some foreign coun- 
tries. The government surveyors have spread it 
over Cambria, not through any mistake whatever, 
but on the true principle of assimilating things 
unknown to things which had been described. 

I now terminate on my part a controversy which 
has given me much pain, yet from which I could 
not shrink ; for mine is not merely a combat pro 
aris Silurianis, but the defence of a classification | 
which I believe to be natural and indestructible. | 
And although my old friend has, both in his first 
abstract (see ‘ Literary Gazette,’ March 6th) and 
his last letter, used some racy expressions, and that 
I have thought it right to speak plainly, I look 
with undiminished confidence to our sliding down 





and regard, which were formed when climbing many 
a hill together both at home and abroad. 
In our general geological views we are as united 
as in days of yore. 
Roperick Impry Mvrcursoyn, 


THE POETRY OF GEOLOGY. 
April 20th. 
ABSENCE from town prevented me from seeing 
Professor Sedgwick’s letter, published in the ‘Lite- 
rary Gazette,’ of Saturday, the 10th of April, until 
it was too late to write a word in reply for your 
last number. Time must be less precious in Cam- 
bridge than in London, if three couplets of doggrel 
scribbled on the back of a card during a discussion 
at the Geological Society, can call forth so lengthy | 
a commentary from the illustrious and usually | 
genial Professor. In justice, however, to him and to | 
myself, I must mention that the lines, as quoted by 
Sir Roderick Murchison, were preceded by two | 
other couplets of equally scurvy rhyme with those | 
dignified by Professor Sedgwick with the name of 
“ poetry,’” a compliment more applicable to his | 
eloquence than to my verses. The skit commenced | 
thus— 
** Two famous geologists 

Through Wales 4 0 tase te Ball omneiting new 

The one came in first and a world did discover. 

The other came last, for he got a roll over." ’ 

Any person acquainted with the history of the 
matter in question, will understand that in the last 
allusion lies the pith of the dispute, and that the 
accusation of “‘lagging behind,” which has given 
so much offence, has reference entirely to the acci- 
dental result of the manner in which our two great 


palmozoic geologists partitioned Wales between | 





libertine’ with the pen, and 


| Russian manners, and he has been 


| ing classes in physical, intellectual, ® 


—— 


them, and conveys no censure = 
wick’s labours, tosdaatey, or kill. moa Sedy. 
unlucky share was the fault neither of him ct > 
of his colleague. wont er 
Since, however, he seems determined to edge n 
over from the ranks of the geologists to the of 
the poets, I must even accept my new vecath ‘ 
and conclude this explanation in rhyme, . 


Thoughtless, unmeaning of offence 
Upon the tender toe I trod 
Of geologic demi-god. 
The deed his spirit did incense; 
Unbounded anger filled his soul: 
He shook his paleozoic poll, 
And thunder-bolts of words ferocious 
Rattled upon my skull precocious, 
So thick and dense, that when he hit it 
All Cambria’s cleavage could not split it, 


To war with giants is not well; 

To poke a Sedgwick ’s worse than treason: 
But if the truth ‘twere worth totel, = 
Each shot might answered be by shell, 

And rhetoric be stormed by reason, 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


THE manuscript journals and papers of the late 
Thomas Moore are being actively prepared for 
ublication. They will be edited by Lord John 
Russell. 

‘* All Paris,” says a letter, “and especially the 
learned professors of the Museum and Gardens of 
Natural History, are awaiting with the livelies 
curiosity the arrival of a hippopotamus, presented 
to the Jardin des Plantes, by Sir H, Smith, English 
Governor of the Cape of Good Hope. The Freneh 
have never yet seen one of these singular animals 
in their own country, and the newspapers are teem- 
ing with accounts of them and their ways. The 
expected stranger is described as a very fine speci- 
men.” Apropos of natural history, we may men- 
tion that the project for establishing zoological 
gardens on a grand scale at Brussels is in a fair 
way of success, the king and all the aristocruy 





having liberally subscribed for shares. 


We have more than once warned English trans 
lators and publishers that it is the firm determin 
tion of the French publishers to see to the stret 
execution of the treaty for the protection of literary 
property, and that consequently it is dangerous t 
translate any work without due authorisation. We 
have now to announce that the publishers in Pans 
have just formed a society for ‘seeking out anc 
prosecuting by all legal means in France and & 
the foreign countries which have signed ot may 
sign conventions for the protection of literary pre 
perty, literary pirates, sellers of pirated wens 
their accomplices, to obtain against them the pe 
nalties and damages fixed by the laws, or dite 
ties, and to put into execution judgments a 
condemnations.” Of this society, the chiefs = 
principal publishing houses of Paris have taken ¢ 
direction ; and it is supported by the contributiens 
and the influence of the whole trade. It will, * 
are informed, have active agents in London. ad o 

Nicolas Gogol, one of the most distinguish “a 
the modern authors of Russia, died a few ae 
ago at Moscow. He was excessively pooh © 
that was his own fault, as he repeatedly re a 
accept the liberal offers of publishers for ele 
and complete edition of his writings. His int 
for thus refusing was that he had ale = 
religious mysticism, and fancied that his ih have 
tions constituted a deadly sin. He besa 
destroyed them all if he could, and carefully s beet 
all his unpublished manuscripts. It ges 
represented that he was persecuted by yt being 
censors of the press, but so far from . arene 
true, he was, it appears, a sort es ors 
that by the Emper 
4 t light © 
called ih 
breathing his ot 


express orders. His works throw gre# 

Russian Dickens. Just before 

he exclaimed, “Ah! if people knew how P 

it is to die, they would not fear death’ Lond 
An association has been lately formed in jens! 

under the name of the Working Mens rons 

Union, the object being the elevation ° é 
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‘ai ‘son. Among the vice-presidents 
religions condintrre-bearers of the Society are the 
- a many who are distinguished for their 
ee al influential interest in the welfare of the 
ki classes, such as Lord Robert Grosvenor, 

re nt Lord Mayor Hunter, Sir Culling E. 
ee Captain Trotter, R.N., 


an Challis, 
yA i oe of Glasgow. Correspondence 
. to be maintained with Associations in various 
wh hy the country, and the metropolitan union 
1] give assistance in the institution of popular 
see and mutual instruction classes. 


libraries, 
oan vet benefit can be conferred by this cen- 
tral Association in the department of lecturing. 


Their recommendation of _known and qualified lec- 
turers, and arranging their visits to different locali- 
ties, supplying them perhaps with diagrams or 
iJlustrations, would greatly promote the efficiency 
and economy of this mode of popular instruction, 
many such lectures being at present got up with 
great labour for a single delivery, and the qualifi- 
cation of many of the teachers being limited. We 
hail with pleasure this movement in a design so 
important and benevolent. 

A very —— and bgp ag go tang has 

ntly been made in the parish of borre, near 
Sasten, in Norway. A lange barrow - — gn 
to contain the prow as well as the larboard side 
of a ship. Pas siarhoard side was destroyed some 
time ago, when a —s _—s rel xy oi 
from the barrow. In the ship itself have been 
found three skeletons of horses and dogs, swords, 
adagger, a hatchet, a fragment of a glass cup, a 
belt with ornaments of bronze, stirrups, and a 
bridle-bit inlaid with silver, the remains of a saddle, 
a gilt saddle-button, &c. The woodwork of the 
ship has nearly perished, but the form of it is 
still to be traced by the impressions made in the 
earth. The excavation in that part of the tumulus 
which encloses the stern of the vessel has been 
delayed until the arrival of favourable weather. 
It is expected that in this portion will be found 
the warrior or king who has been here interred. 
According to the Icelandic historian, Snorre Sturle- 
son, King Eystein, the son of King Halfdan Hvit- 
bein, who was drowned by falling from his ship 
into the sea, lies buried in Borre, and the sepulchre 
a son, Halfdan, was also in the same 
neighbourhood. 

A sale is announced at Copenhagen, on the 21st 
of May, of the museum of Scandinavian antiqui- 
tes formed by the late Lieutenant-Colonel Sommer, 
commander of the royal Castle of Rosenborg. The 
collection includes Greek and Roman antiquities 
and works of art, some gems, and a remarkable 
‘eries of ethnographical objects from China, J apan 
India, and the South Seas, , 
_ Mr. Fairbairn, C.E., F.R.S., delivered a public 
oe at Manchester, on iron ship-building. 
bility a of iron ships in strength, dura- 
the Bessa y, and speed, were maintained by 
limited - who blamed the Admiralty for having 
wtih’ bd gael of iron vessels for the mail and 
teed eviee. ‘The effects of shot,” Mr. Fair- 
— said, although at first sight alarming, were 
heeebie te on more mature consideration be 
in eieen as He should not be justified 
consent of the nay rhe this subject without the 
implies the a Ac miralty. We hope this secresy 
acti iscovery of some method of counter- 
oat _ admitted dangers from shot. As to 
although - heety destruction of the Birkenhead, 
manta staid to be built with several compart- 
concluded his Inet instance. Mr. Fairbairn 
would come PA “a by saying, that “‘the time 
British iron eet € ship, not of British oak, but 
a, 88 the’ ain yet ride triumphant on every 
commerce ger of peace, the supporter of 
defen, v? “2d the only security of i 
tefence y of our national 

A , 

Lather, the revised edition of the writings of 
Under the disectia an Reformer, is being prepared 
“guished diy; ion of the Rev. O. Gerlach, a dis- 
wil have an be at Berlin. The work, it is stated, 
Roles, and @ seven introduction and copious 
SUtor, Ae ae from the pen of the learned 

illustrated edition of the 


Reformer’s hymns and sacred melodies, contain- 
ing both text and music, has been published by 


nagel, who has added a supplement of interesting 
notes and commentaries. The illustrations, which 
are most appropriate, and finished in a high style 
of art, are from the pen of Gustavus Kénig. 

The French Academy, on the proposition of 
M. Montalembert, have announced a prize of 4000 
frances for the best historical and literary essay on 
‘ Political Eloquence in England.’ Its history, 
from the days of the Long Parliament to those 
of the Whig Reform Bill, is to be traced, the in- 
fluences of national character and _ institutions 
explained, and a comparison made between the 
eloquence of England and that of the ancients and 
of the French tribune. The essays are to be sent 
in before the lst March, 1854. 

The chairs of History and of Philosophy have 
been suppressed in the University of Paris, by 
decree of the President, and various checks are 
put upon the teaching of even the physical sciences, 

Abbas Pacha, the Viceroy of Egypt, is causing 
excavations to be made, under the superintendence 
of a Frenchman, M. Maunier, in different parts of 
his sandy territory, where there exists, or are sup- 
posed to exist, ruins of ancient monuments. It is 
said that some not unimportant discoveries have 
already been made; amongst other places, on the 
banks of the Nile; and that others are confidently 
expected. By permission of the Viceroy, sketches 
of the ruins and copies of the inscriptions are 
allowed to be taken for circulation in Europe. 
Abbas Pacha, we hear, takes great interest in 
these proceedings, and pays the expense out of his 
private purse. 

The Irish are preparing for an Exhibition of 
Native Industry, to be held during the summer 
at Cork. Local committees have been formed in 
various parts of the country, as well as at Cork 
and Dublin. The Lord-Lieutenant has given a 
donation towards the expenses of the undertaking, 











eo pies 





and Sir Robert Kane is at the head of the com- 
mittee of arrangements. Under such auspices, the 
exhibition bids fair to be successful and useful. 

Dunlop's ‘ History of Fiction,’ which was first 
published in 1814, has just now for the first time 
been translated intoGerman by Professor Liebrecht, 
whose additional notes, according to the German 
papers, make the translation far superior to the 
original edition. Professor Liebrecht is known as 
the editor of ‘ Barlaam and Josophat,’ and the 
translator of the ‘ Pentameron’ of Basile. 

Captain Knox, author of the amusing novel, 


Liesching of Stuttgart, and edited by Herr Walker- | 


burial-ground was in the mound above the remains 
| of ancient Nineveh. 

Mr. Isaac Cullimore, an active member of the 
| Royal Society of Literature, lately died at his re- 
| sidence at Clapham. His researches were chiefly 
confined to the study of Egyptian and Assyrian 
antiquities and chronology ‘n connexion with 
biblical lore. He devoted considerable time and 
labour to the classification of cuneiform writing, 
before the discoveries of Nineveh, and his papers 
on the Pyramids and on the Temple of Carnac 
attracted much attention. 

Mr. John Yonge Akerman, the original Hono- 
rary Secretary, and one of the founders of the 
Numismatic Society, and Mr. Roach Smith, who 
succeeded him in that office, have been elected by 
the Society Honorary Members, in recognition of 
their gratuitous services for many years past. 

Protessor T. Brande has lately retired from the 
theatre of the Royal Institution, after lecturing on 
chemistry since 1812. 

The first number of a new American review, 
‘The New York Quarterly,’ has appeared, edited 
by Mr. A. G. Remington. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ANTIQUARIES.—A pril 1st. —J. Payne Collier, Esq., 
Vice-President, in the chair. The Honourable 
John Kennedy presented, through Mr. Ouvry, 
a curiously and elaborately painted pannel, ap- 
parently a portion of a tryptich. It was said to 
have been brought from St. Petersburg, where 
it probably formed a portion of the decorations of 
a church. The representations on it comprised 
many subjects, both from the Old and the New 
Testament. Two very curious paintings, appa- 
rently of the Flemish school of the fifteenth century, 
were exhibited by the vicar and churchwardens of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. They comprised eight 
subjects, representing scenes in the martyrdoms of 
female saints. These paintings were presented in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century to the 
parish of St. Martin’s by a Mr. Alexander Gekie, 
Mr. Wykelram Martin, M.P., exhibited a small 
dise of copper, bearing on one side a perpetual 
almanack, and on the other the arms of Barwick 
of Tolston, in Yorkshire. It was found in the 
moat of Leeds Castle, Kent, some years ago. Mr. 
B, Williams, in a note to Mr. Akerman, in refer- 
ence to the remarks of the latter in a recent number 
of ‘Notes and Queries,’ on the sign known as the 
‘ Broad Ar,’ or ‘ Broad Arrow,’ observed that the 
mark was probably a Scandinavian rune, and that 
it occurs in documents which he had seen of the 











‘Country Quarters,’ and other works, has been 
employing his time and ingenuity on a very useful | 
invention, which he calls ‘a moveable parapet.’ 
Its object is to form a temporary cover for batteries, | 
to be used in case of invasion. The parapet con- 
sists of blocks of timber, fastened by iron clamps, 
and allowing of the faces of the defence being altered. 
The utility of the invéntion is not confined to shore 
defences ; on bridges, or decks of ships, they might 
be used with effect. 

A novel by Alexandre Dumas has singularly | 
disappeared from the world It was entitled ‘ Le | 
Nabob et sa Fille,’ and the story is reported to | 
have been founded upon facts, in which the son of | 
the novelist bore a part. The wife of a Russian 
noble of very high rank having been carried off | 
from her husband while residing at a French water- | 
ing place, by Monsieur D , the lady is re- | 
ported to have been secretly seized within the | 
territory of France, and conveyed by agents of a | 
very high power to Russia. The novel in question, | 
describing under fictitious names these events, has 
been suppressed by the same secret and irresistible | 








agency which effected the seizure of the frail fair | 
one, and not a copy of the book is to be got. 

The excavations at Koyunjik have brought to 
light a royal burial-place of the age of the Seleu- 
cide, One coffin contained the body of a lady of | 
the royal house; many of her garments were 
entire, also the gold studs which fastened her vest. 
The most singular discovery, however, was a mask 
of thin gold pressed upon the face so a6 to assume 
and retain the features of the deceased. This | 


; 
i 


fifteenth century relating to the county of Oxford. 
Mr. Walford, by the hands of Mr, Blaauw, exhibited 
some encaustic tiles, taken from the floor of Witham 
Church, in Essex. These tiles bore the arms of 
Philip, Duke of Burgundy, who succeeded to the 
duchy in 1419. ‘Their occurrence in the church of 
Witham was attributed to the circumstance of Sir 
John Montgomery, who lies buried here, having 
been for some time in the service of the Duke of 
Burgundy. Monsieur Leopold De Lisle, a recently 
elected foreign member of the Society, communi- 


_ cated some remarks on the supposed assumption by 


Richard Caeur de Lion of the title of Comes Pictavia, 
which Mr. Duffus Hardy had never been able to 
discover in any of the authentic charters of the 
period. M. De Lisle’s remarks tended to confirm 
the opinion expressed by Mr. Hardy, that the title 
had in fact never been assumed by Richard, and 
several examples of forged charters, the spurious- 


/ness of which had hitherto escaped the notice of 
French antiquaries, were given by the writer, 


These documents were all in favour of the Prior of 


| Grammont and his brethren; but the fraud, it 
| appears, was soon after detected, and the Prior 


committed to prison, at least such is the inference, 


| for in the proceedings which took place about this 


time, in consequence of a contest about jurisdiction 
between the Archbishop of Rouen and the Bishop 


| of Lisieux, there is incidental mention of the Prior 


of Grammont—qui pro falsitate incarceratus erat/ 
A portion of a notice of Naworth Castle, by Mr. 
Gibson, was then read, and the Vice-President 
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adjourned the ordinary meetings of the Society to | 


Thursday, the 29th of April. 





Nemismatic.—March 25th.—E. Hawkins, Esq., 
Vice-President, in the chair. Mr. Charles Roach 
Smith and Mr. J. Yonge Akerman, were elected 
Honorary Members of this Society, which they had 


| 


| Arctic regions, n 
_ missing expedition; and the Rev. C. G. Nicolay 


for so long and so zealously aided in its objects. | 


Mr. E. Hawkins read to the meeting the copy of 


a document preserved in the Heralds’ College, | 
proving the correctness of his conjecture, made in a | 


previous communication to the Society, that an oval 


i 
i 
i 


| 


medal, bearing the busts of Charles I. and kis son | 


on both obverse and reverse, was given for military 
service, and that after the original dies had served 
the special service for which they had been exe- 
cuted, these medals were then struck having the 
two sides alike. The sign manual for conferring 
this medal on Sir Robert Welch, Knt., is as fol- 
lows :— 
Charles R. 


Our will and pleasure is that you make a medal in gold | 


for our trusty and well-beloved Sir Robert Welsh, Knight, 
with our own figure and that of our dearest sonne Prince 
Charles; and on the reverse thereof to insculp ye form of 
our roval banner, used at the battail of Edge-hill, where 


; 
i 
i 


| 
' 


| 


he did us acceptable service, and received the dignity of | 
Knighthood from us; and to inscribe about it Per Regale | 


Mandatum Caroli Regis hoe Assiquatur Roberto Welch, Militi, 
and for so doing this shall be your sufficient warrant. Given 
at our Court at Oxford this first of June, 1643. 
To our trusty and well-beloved 
Thomas Rawlins, our graver 
of seals, stamps, and medais. 


Mr. Charles Roach Smith communicated a list | 
of inedited Roman coins, of Gallienus in S.B.; | 
Tetricus, the father and son, S.B.; Aurelianus, | 


8.B.; Claudius Gothicus, 8.B.; Probus B., medal- 
lion gilt; Diocletian, M.B.; Maximianus, S.B. ; 
Constantinus, medallion, AR. ; Constantius, medal- 
lion, AV.; and Valentinianus, AV. 
Pfister communicated an interesting biographical 
notice of Johann Crocker (or, as he is more gene- 


+; , : ; y 2 ” \ . I } 
rally known in this country, John Croker), chief | Thursday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(R. Westmacott, | 


engraver of the English Mint during the reigns of 
Queen Anne, ame 4 George I. and II. 


Museum at the sale of the library of the late 
Stanesby Alchorne, of the Tower, being a collection 
of the designs of John Croker, and containing 
many of his original drawings. This volume, 
formerly in the possession of the Mint, ought of 
course to have been the property of the country, 
without our national museum being compelled to 
purchase it from private hands. It would add 
much to the interest and curiosity of the volume 
could we ascertain the circumstances under which 
it left its proper depository. Lord Londes- 
borough presented to the. 


for a person named Emery, who bas been for some 
years past, and, it is believed, is still carrying on a 
very extensive trade in these clever but un- 
ee ap fabrications. Mr. Alfred Wigan ex- 
uibited, through Mr. C. R. Smith, three fine 
sceattas, similar to Ruding, Appendix, pl. xxvi. 
fig. 10 and fig. 14, with a reverse like fig. 7 of the 
same plate. 


and Henry. Itis ry 





GErOGRAPHICAL.—-A pril 5th.--Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison, President, in the chair. Samuel Black, Esq., 
was elected a Fellow ; and John Kent, Esq., Assist- 
ant Commissioner-General of Jamaica, was officially 
presented upon his election. The President stated 
that it afforded him much pleasure to inform the 


meeting that the Church Missionary Society had | 
liberally granted to their intrepid traveller, the | 


Rev. David Livingstone, leave of absence during 


two years more, to extend his interesting explora- | differs widely from the bright subjects we h 


tions into the interior of Africa, to the north of the | seen from 


lately discovered Lake Ngami. The President next | 


reported the retarn from Walfish Bay of Mr. 


Francis Galton. with his MS. of routes in the in- | 


terior of South-West Africa, to the eastward of 


Walfish Bay, which Mr. Galton would lay before | 


the Society at the next meeting. Dr. Kae then 


Mr. J. 


Mr. Pfister | 
had acquired much information from an interesting | 
volume recently purchased (''!) by the British | 


Society three steel dies | 
for forgeries of the Irish and Scotch testoons of | 
Mary, and also for the thirty-shilling piece of Mary | 
posed that they were engraved | 


} inherent superiorities of blood and race. 


gave an account of his most recent explorations of 
‘the south and east coasts of Victoria Land in the 


in search of Sir John Franklin’s 


read a paper ‘on the Classification of Watersheds.’ 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mouday.—Royal Institution, 4 p.m.—-(Mr. C. B. Mansfield, 
on the Chemistry of the Metals.) . 

— Geographical, 8} p.m.—(1. Mr. Francis Galton, 
on his Recent Exploration in S.W. Africa; 2. 
Lieut. MeLeod. R.N., proposed Expedition 
to ascend the Niger and descend the Gambia. 
3. Dr. A. S. Thomson (58th Regt.), on the 
New Zealanders, communicated by the Colo- 
nial Office; 4. Captain W. Allen, R.N., on 
Observations taken with the Aneroid in Syria 
and Palestine.) 

— British Architects, 8 pm. 

— Institute of Actuaries, 7 p.m.—(Mr. Peter Gray, 
F.R.A.S., on the Construction of a New Form 
of Two-Life Survivorship and Survivorship 
Assurance Tables.) 

— School of Mines—(Natural History, 1 p.m.)— 
(Mining, 3 p.m.) 

Tuesday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(E. Lankester, M.D., 
on the Physiology of Plants.) 

-~ Medical and Chirurgical, 8} p.m. 

— Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(Capt. Mark Huish, on 
Railway Accidents, their Cause and Means of 
Prevention.) 

— Zoological, 9 p.m.—(1. Mr. Strickland, on some 
Bones of the ‘ Solitaire ;? 2. Mr. Davidson, on 
New Species of Terebratula; 3. Mr. Strutt, 
on the Habits of Crotalus horridus; and other 

apers.) 

— School of Mines-— (Mechanics, 11 a.m.)—(Metal- 
lurgy, 1 p.m.)— (Geology, 3 p.m.) 

Wednesday.—Royal Institution, 4 p.m.—(Mr. C. B. Mans- 
field, on the Chemistry of the Metals.) 
Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Mr. Owen Jones, an 
Attempt to Define the Principles which should 
Regulate the Employment of Colour in the 
Decorative Arts, with a few words on the 
Present Necessity of an Architectural Educa- 
tion on the Part of the Public.) 

— Microscopical, 8 p.m. 

— School of Mines—(Chemistry, 11 a.m.)—(Mine- 
ralogy, 3 p.m.) 





Esq., R.A., on the History and Practice of | 
Sculpture.) 
London Institution, 12 a.m.—(Anniversary.) 
Zoological, 1 p.m.—(Anniversary.) . 
R. 8. Literature, 3 p.m.—(Anniversary.) 
Royal, 8} p.m. . 
Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
School of Mines.— (Mechanics, 11 a.m.)— (Metal- 
; lurgy, 1 p.m.)—( Mineralogy, 3 p.m.) 
Friday.—Royal Institution, 84 p.m.—(Mr. Huxley, on Ani- 
- mal Individuality.) F 
— School of Mines.—(Chemistry,11a.m.)—(Natural 
History, 1 p.m.)—(Geology, 3 p.m.) 


Ev eee 


Saturday.— Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Annual Meeting of | 


the Members.) 
— Medical, 8 p.m. 
“> Royal Botanic, 4 p.m. 





FINE ARTS. 
SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 





Mr. J. B. Pyxe appears with only two pictures 


on this occasion, in neither of which he quite duly | 


represents himself. The Head of the Wastvwater 
(48) conveys well the grand effect of half sun-light 





| 


| 


; 


a gusto in this pic 
artistic power. 


careful and clear landscapes, pai ; 
with the strictest ideas a a thronghe 
effect, both as to the side of the m 
with mist, and its opposite flank, 
distinct before the approach 
much thought and feeling, Rain on the Hills, Nog 


as eos 
ture which is a promise of great 


Mr. Sidney R. Percy has contributed one of his 


4 
nature, oe 
ountain covered 
Seen ominous) 
of rain, a study of 


Wales (392). 
Among the higher class of landscape is to be 


noticed alsoa sketch, On the Lahn, Oberlahnsteiy,, 

the Rhine (105), by Mr. W. Oliver, though the. 
jurious effects of a hard distinct style yet remain tp 
be softened down. ( 
worthy emulation of her husband in The Val 
Conway, North Wales (115). Mr. Tennant’s p on 
also deserve more than a passing notice, Maro: 
Sands—Morning (71), is a clear bright landseape, 
true in feeling, sky, and colour, and suited to the 
painter's manner. The only part we would gladly 
see omitted is the fisherman’s cave and wicket-gata 
on the right, an object of aversion rather than jn. 
terest. 
is equally cold and clear; and a similar subject, 
Dagenham Gulf, 
proves the artist’s partiality for a particular mood 
of nature. 
is again clear and accurate—qualities which amount 
to a fault in the treatment of the cloud in the view 


Mrs. Oliver follows in not un. 


ictures 


On the Scarborough Coast, Yorkshire (183). 
Essex — Early Morning (239), 


The landscape, Father Thames (284), 


On the Jersey Coast (435). The remaining pictures 


of this artist will be all viewed with pleasure. 
Sand Dredges in 
abounds with interest. 


the Storm (470) particularly 


From the sublime to the ridiculous is but a step, 


and though the former may not greatly abound in 
the Exhibition, certainly the latter has been mos 


successfully achieved by Mr. Hammersley in two 


pictures, Goarhausen on the Rhine (91) and Te 


Lake of Thun (314). Of all the caricatures of 
Turner these are the perfection—in wild, impos 
sible skies and water, where colour becomes any: 
thing but an expression of thought, nothing more 
than a mere hazardous arrangement of the gaudies 


| tints that first present themselves; indeed, all the 


objections brought by superficial conceit against the 
later works of the master must be taken as lite: 
rally true with respect to the productions of his 
rash and unintelligent imitators, the number « 
which is perhaps not very great, inasmuch as iD 
most cases the signal weakness of the atteupt 
causes their compositions to sink still-born mw 
obscurity. 4 

The peculiar character of many of Mr. West 
landscapes lends to them an interest, which is ¥ 
much due to the subject as to the skill with whict 
it has been treated. "Seven of his pictures are ne"* 


_in Norway, all of remarkable similarity in stY 


| 
| 
j 
| 


} 


| In many of the other subjects, seven 
} . ¥ ‘4 
| we notice a dulness and absence of thoug 


upon wet, glittering rocks, and the unity of the | 


_momentary scene in all its bearings is excellent, 


but a want of decision in the outlines of the fore- 
ground shows that the force of the picture has been 
exhausted on its more distant features. 
on the Wastwater (178) is less successful, even as a 
composition, though the peculiarity of the scene 
lends to it an unusual interest. . 

Two pictures by Mr. J. Danby illustrate his par- 
ticular style. In The Burning Ship (15) the treat- 


| ment of the fire and smoke is remarkably true to 


nature, a very difficult effect is here rendered with 
surprising accuracy. Loch Long, with Carrick 
Castle (371), is as usual. 

Mr. Buckner’s figure of a Roman Boy (70) 
. * . * ave 
him. This is an improvement as to 
design and manner. Not only is the face hand- 
some and appropriately noble, but it is accom- 
panied by an expression which contrasts well with 
the peasant’s attire, just as his idle, yet perfectly 
natural attitude, cannot altogether subdue the 


There is 


The Screes | 


the Lane near Hampton-in-Arden, 


| of which may be selected the Norwegian Scene near 


Mountain Torres, 
most considerate 
and general feeling. 
teen in number, 
ht in tee 
delineations of nature, which fatigue the eye, - 
render a repetition of the same features tlie 
In Mr. Ward's pictures we may observes _ 
in treating woody country landscape which P 
not extend to his renderings of sea Piece 


yt teh ive (154) a 
Shady Lane near Solihull, Warwickshire (154 
Warniak” 


Hardanger Fiord (243), and the 
Sogne Fiord (416), as showing 
in the make-up of the picture 


(234), though rather crowded with subject, yon 
as agreeable as the Windy Day, coast ? oe 
shire (142), is wrong and objectionable © ’ 
arrangement of the vegetation near the ® pater 
texture of the distant rocks, and the unm 
colour of the sea. In spite of all on 
errors, however, a feeling is perceP™ wer, bas 
shows that the means, rather than the esas 
in this instance been the source of ee 
Mr. Cole and Mr. Shayer, each 10 his “+h whit 
sphere, show no variation in the works Wi 
the public are familiar from their <wer’ as 
former exhibits a bright and rather ela We 


wbx? 


position, in Morning, Tintern Abbey, Sith ne 
(276); a gay View in Surrey (4%) . 


deeper colour; and a sketch At Brome” 
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i if not striking picture. Mr. 
(300), @ Layered reproduces for our inspection 
sons, gipsies, and wood scenery ; many of 
the details of which the haunts of the New Forest 
oularly suggest, and which year by year need 
nd more the commemorative pencil of the 
aot ; before they disappear wholly from the 
ou the earth. Forest Shade (309), for its depth 
and power, and the Group of Gipsies (296), for pic- 
ue character, must attract notice, whilst in 
some others a weakness and haste is perceptible, 
which we have already noticed in this artist’s works. 
Mr. Wainwright's pictures, unfortunately, are 
not such as can add much to his reputation, for as 
studies they are not of great importance, whilst 
they fall very short of finished compositions. In 
the Sea-shore, Sunset (99), the whole picture is a 
mistake, as it is not necessary to explain; whilst 
the Hastings (122) is also painfully deficient in force 
eaning. 
= aon of taste, also, in the works of Mr. 
Noble are too prominent to escape attention. The 
type, which appears to have been the same in all 
his female subjects, is not of distinguished beauty, 
and the figure has been placed in positions of ob- 
trusive prominence, as if to invite a notice which 
cannot fail to be unfavourable. Ladies do not 
usually assume the attitude exhibited in Youth and 
Age (423); whilst the figure (520) is as far removed 
on the other hand from the unfastidious heroine of 
Burns's ‘Coming through the Rye.’ Truth and 
nature are everywhere at fault. The large picture, 
Arturoand Elvira (146), is the best, though the 
man looks undignified, and the lady is too slightly 
painted. 
Amongst the animal painting, Mr. T. Earl holds 





a place of distinction with four excellent subjects | 


of dogs. 
from Nature (111) have a painfully dead look in 
the dun-coloured hair and dull eyes. Mr. Morris's 


Mr. Luker's heads of cattle in the Study | 


Lost Sheep (110) is well painted, but very incor- | 
rectly placed amongst glaciers and mountain snow. | 


Mr. J. D. Francis’s War in India (190) has evi- 
dently been as carefully studied as the idea was 
boldly cast; but detail has rather over-mastered 
conception, and the colouring is weak. 
would have conveyed less inextricable confusion, 
and more living fury. It is a powerful attempt, 
which will, however, excite more wonder than 
admiration. 
_ Aremarkable instance of warm subdued colour 
is to be noticed in the Children in the Wood (63), 
by Mr. J.T. Peele; the whole in excellent tone, 
except a raw streak of blue in the distant sky. 
Jay of its light and shade, however, which is 
‘nking, will not, in the eyes of many, excuse the 
unfortunate positions and ugly dresses of the chil- 
dren. Another stray instance of unusual success 
oem, \ enetian in feeling, and perhaps studied 
on work, is the painting, Isabella 
Oe y Mr. W. Gale. Mr. C. Rolt’s heads, as 
i rs — are successful, as is likewise 
Mr. fs rene ? Study of a Trooper (484). 
pene fn eT Sn a) ea Bigly ox 
thearh th, Bde a 8 Stolen Moments (140), 
ba . awsie mig it hay e been treated with 
inuch ¢} nt, is nevertheless painted with 
: farness and force. Mr. J. H. S. Mann’ 
Approaching Step is cley e . &. Mann's 
whit in Mew? cleverly treated as usual; 
Pee Mr. W, Gill's Leap-frog (43), defects i 
sing spoil the effectiveness f ae 
‘mongst the smaller p; ge 'G pot os 
Study (215), and The Pon” Mr. G. Smith’s A 
*Pecimens of clear nad fi et rg ee 
colour. Mr Hardy’ — tee pencilling, with good 
are still admirable: 8 4ntervors (65, 262, and 404) 
Q the Wa 


ery » ° 
ty clever and pleasing landscapes (518 


and 649): ¥ ieee = a 
ne (581); r. W. W. Fenn a good Study in a 


reo and Vi , >9* op (fe 
Vis. Sells at ew of Jersey (618): and Mr. | 


atone ens of Rouen Cathedral (631). 
French taste is to b ing production in extravagant 
Waterfal (645) . € Seen in The Nymphs of the 
baiads in Sndnane *y A. Bouvier; where several 
deettiption, are ry Ande most solid and vigorous 
ataract, Surleie ue head foremost down a 

y if intended to escape the tremen- 


Rubens | 


‘singer we have heard. 


dous shock of the descent, they should have been 
clothed in more airy and ethereal shapes. But the 
inconsistency of this scene is far outdone by the 
monstrosities of a picture called A Night Dance to 
Bacchus (321), by W. Hay, which in all points, 
whether of design or drawing, but of the latter 
especially, is incurably at fault, and has only the 


effect of disfiguring the wall on which it stands. | 


Mr. Cowie’s Amy Robsart (344), though not 
flagrantly violating taste, is yet an instance of the 
weakness produced by imperfect study of the form. 


It only remains to say, that the portraits are for | 
the most part of good quality, especially those by | 


Baxter and J. E. Williams; and that in fruit pieces 
some admirable specimens of skill have been ex- 
hibited by Mr. and Mrs. Duffield. 


We sincerely trust that increasing experience | 


and improving taste may force upon this Society 
the necessity of more rigid exclusion of inferior 
works, if only on the principle of the French 


general who decimated his troops pour encourager | 


les autres. 


Terra-cotta statuettes, seventeen inches in height, 


Decius, Felix being its Roman governor, under 
whom the Christian religion, then making secret 
way, was severely proscribed. The story turns on 
the love of Paulina, his daughter (Madame Jul- 
| lienne), for Polyutus (Tamberlik), who has secretly 
_ embraced the faith. They are married, she having 
| been previously betrothed to Severus (Roneconi), 
| whom she believed to have perished in the wars; 
| but who had escaped, and, having been raised to 
the dignity of proconsul at Rome, is despatched 
_by the Emperor to Armenia, armed with the 
largest powers to put down the new faith; asa 
reward for which the kingdom of Armenia, and 
_ the wife of his choice, Paulina, are to be his. He 
arrives, ignorant of her marriage, and proceeds in 
triumph to the capital, to a sacrifice, at which 
| Felix (Marini) announces to his son-in-law Polyutus 
_that his friend Nearchus (Stigelli) had turned 
| Christian ; and, as he had heard, had lately made 
| a fresh convert, whose name he will not disclose, 
and that he is to be tortured into confession, 
| Polyutus confesses that it is himself, and proceeds 
| to dash down the idols then around him. He is 
| arrested—the people demand his death ; he is im- 


| 


of the ‘‘ Great Elector” and of Frederick I. of | prisoned—his wife visits him in prison, aud is there 


Prussia, have lately been cast in the King of} persuaded by him to turn Christian. 


Prussia’s pottery at Berlin. The models are by 
Sturmer, the well-known sculptor. 

Kalide, the Silesian sculptor, is engaged on a 
‘Combat between a Boy and a Goat.’ The art- 


journals of Germany are very eloquent in praise | 


of the work. 
Professor Rauch, of Berlin, has finished a statue 
of Emanuel Kant, the metaphysician, as a model 


of a memorial to be erected on the Philosophen- | 
gang, at Kénigsberg, which was his favourite walk. | 


The figure is in a st nding posture, looking forward, 
and the right hand raised as if demonstrating. It 
is said to be a good likeness, and a fine statue. 








MUSIC. 

THE return of Sofie Cruvelli, Gardoni, and Lablache 
to their posts and parts at HER Masisty’s THEATRE, 
in Norma, on Saturday, was the signal for a good 
assemblage, and hearty greeting for each. The 


excellences of each in their respective characters | 


arefresh in the memory of all ; sufficiently so to need 
no reproduction by us. Cruvelli’s voice is im- 
proved, so is her singing, so is her acting, and the 
audience felt and noted the advance by the warmth 
of their applause. She was recalled five times 
during the evening. Gardoni, too, has gained 
considerably by the recess, his voice has acquired 
more volume. He sang beautifully. Lablache is 


as hale and unapproachable as ever, but, for some | 


reason or other, he skipped a song. Mdlle. Feller’s 
Adelyisa was not a success. 


Il Barbieri was performed at Her Majesty’s | 
| Theatre on Thursday, with eminent success. 


Cruvelli’s Rosina differs from that of any other 
She sang and acted far 
better than she did in the same part last season ; 
but her embellishments are excessive, and would 
be better were they fewer. The subordinate part 
of Basilio was raised into importance by the admi- 
rable singing and acting of Ferlotti. Calzolari, 
Belletti, and Lablache were as usual excellent in 


| their respective parts. 


out at the RoyaL IraLian Opera on Tuesday, | 
notwithstanding Marini’s suffering from the same | 


Donizetti's J Martiri, after having been twice de- 
ferred, owing to Tamberlik’s hoarseness, was brought 


cause, with a strength, a splendour, and a success 
rarely approached even on those boards, Her 


ter-C | Majesty and Prince Albert were present. A new 
rColour room, Mr. C. Ward has | 


débutante, Madame Jullienne, from Paris, Tam- 
berlik, Ronconi, Marini, Stigelli, and Polonini 
were the vocal strength employed. Beautiful 
scenery, the most gorgeous display of wardrobe 
and stage properties, and processional strength, 
were put forth to do justice to, certainly, the 
greatest work of Donizetti ; which has a continental 
reputation nearly equal to that of Meyerbeer’s 
Huguenots. The story is very simple, the action 
equally so, It is laid in Melitines, the capital of 
Armenia, in the third century, under the Emperor 





Sofie | 


All three 
| are finally consigned to the Circus, and devoured 
| by wild beasts. Through there is but little of any- 
| thing of originality from one end of the opera to 
| the other, the composer having drawn largely on 
conventionalities—on his own especially—and 
| though there are but few melodies in it that live 
upon the ear, it is wondrously effective, and so 
long as such artistes are to be found to fill the parts 
as those of Tuesday, it must hold high place on the 
operatic stage. The whole of the vocal music is 
passionate, and constructed with a view to large 
effects; the instrumentation elaborate, bold, 
vigorous, and diversified ; and evidently has been 
the result of emulation. It is at times extremely 
fine, and runs often a close parallel with Meyer- 
beer. It is not till the third act that the great 
vocal effects are produced. There is a rather 
sweet air by Tamberlik, and a chorus, in the first 
_ act; apolaceca, by Mdme. Jullienne, in the second ; 
| and an effective finale to each, especially to the 
latter, in which Ronconi takes a prominent part. 
Sut in the hands of less than first-rate singers the 
two acts would be extremely heavy, notwith- 
standing the introduction of a brilliant divertisse- 
ment into the gorgeous triumph in the second. An 
air by Tamberlik in the third act, ‘Se andrd,’ was 
sung by him with an impassioned energy and fer- 
vour, and at the same time with an exquisite beauty 
of vocalization, that drew down an encore that 
made the house ring. A quintette in the same 
| act, ‘Lo spergiuro,’ was as grand and exciting a 
| vocal triumph, on the part of the three principals 
especially, as we ever heard. It terminates with a 
coda and general ensemble inconceivably powerful. 
| An effective duet between Polyutus and Paulina in 
the fourth act, is preceded by an exquisite solo, 
‘Sogno delizioso,’ by the former, and closes with a 
movement, ‘O santa melodia,’ which, from the 
fervid brilliancy with which it was sung by both, 
was most tumultuously encored, and the singers 
were compelled to appear afterwards. The finale, 
in which the same strain is worked up for its close, 
is also exceedingly fine, but falls short of the 
finale to the third act. The applause at the 
close, and indeed throughout, was most vehement. 
Madame Julienne achieved a signal success, in 
which personal attraction had no share. She is 
unmistakeably plain, and her figure not by any 
means elegant. Her voice is of surpassing power 
in its higher region, and told against all the 
strength the orchestra could put forth; but it is 
harsh and worn considerably towards the lower. 
The strain she safely puts upon it at times, in the 
more impassioned scenes, is marvellous. Her act- 
ing is very effective. Ronconi sang rate | 
well; Tamberlik emphatically so; Marini, as well 
as his cold would let him; the others very credit- 
ably. 

A new tenor, Signor Galvani, made his ap- 
pearance at this theatre on the Saturday previous, 
in the Sonnambula, with indifferent success. He 


| 
| 


; 
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has a tolerable voice, and sings tolerably well ; but 

no im ion that can ever bring him 
into comparison with either of the three splendid 
tenors already at this house. 

Staudig] made his appearance last night, after an 
absence of five years, at MpLLe. Spever’s Concert. 
He was in excellent voice, and was warmly wel- 
comed. He sang a very clever German song of 
Mdlle. Speyer’s, a Volkslied of Mendelssohn's, and 
‘O ruddier than the cherry,’ with ee effect. A 
new violin player, Herr Moralt, played two solos 
very fairly ; he is clever, but there are many such. 
Madame de Lozano sang with considerable ability 
three songs, a Spanish one of her own especially. 
Mdlle. Speyer is not a first-rate artiste, but played 


very itably. 








Another new piece at the Théatre de ]'Opera 
Comique at Paris! It is called Galathée, is in two 
acts, and is founded on the well-known story of 
Pygmalion and his animated statue. The Jibretto 
is by Messieurs Barbier and Carré, and the music 
by M. Victor Massé. The latter displays a good 
deal of originality, and is studded with morceau 
of much beauty. It was capitally sung by Mesdames 
Ugalde and Wertheimher, and by Sainte-Foy. The 
success of the opera was complete, but the over- 
ture was too long. 

The Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha’s opera, Casilda, 


has been produced at Brussels, and the critics of | Fitzwilliam, and the bride’s husband, a gay Mar- 


| quis, by Mr. Honey. 


that city admire it exceedingly. 
Madame Sontag has been elected an honorary 
member of the Academy of Saint Sophia at Prague. 





THE DRAMA. 
WE last week paid the management of the Lyceum 


i mpliment of ridiculing an experiment, |“. ‘ 
the high complim af 8 ity -” | with care, but he is somewhat too coarse for the 


the success of which would have been injurious 
to the interests of the drama, and especially of 
this elegant theatre. Owing to the comparative 
weakness of Mr. Planché’s later fairy extravaganzas, 
something new was wanted, and it was deciled to 
try the special resources of this establishment upon 
by eight-act romance of the French fewilleton, 


effects, founded on an impossible story. 





her impressive deportment and careful 
San,’ sae is not elicited by the serious 
gentleman at the Lyceum ; and Mr. Paul Bedford, 
as the gay love-smitten syndic of the porters, is 
inimitable. The Madeleine Brionne of Mrs. Laws, 
vulgar and noisy, is, we need eo if say, far 
inferior to that of Madame Vestris; and in Mr. O. 
Smith’s Lorrain there is more of the British house- 
breaker than of the polished seamp. Mr. Honey is 
suited to the part of 1 Robichon, 


heavy and doltish. 
mounted ; but as there are no horses, no donkey, 
and no real water, many of the thrilling effects 
are wanting. A new one-act operetta at this 


house, entitled Mephistopheles; or, an A mbassador | 
from Below, is a far better piece than might be | 
supposed from the manner in which it is an- | 
Mephistopheles pops up in| 
the midst of a bed of dahlias on a mission from | 


nounced in the bills. 


the infernal regions, to ascertain if matrimonial 
squabbles among new married couples are begun 
by the wife or the husband. With the aid of 


a little diablerie he converts a simple affectionate | 
husband into a cross and peevish one, and a meek | 


and delicate wife into a tyraunical one. Each of 
these characters,—the demoniacal individual in 


| red tights, the youthful gardener, and the delicate 


bride, is personated in turn by Miss Woolgar, the 
gardener’s wife being enacted by Miss Kathleen 


The piece is very neatly 
constructed, and the dialogue is good. Miss Wool- 


| gar plays with amazing versatility and with exqui- 


site finish, never failing for a moment to identify 


_ herself with the different phases of her characters. 
_ Miss Fitzwilliam sings very sweetly and prettily, 


was there a greater mistake made in all our thea- | 
trical experience, than that of risking, to this | 


extent of folly, the high character which this house 
has acquired for graceful vaudevilles and smart 
enteel comedy. In Mr. Charles Mathews we 
yave the most refined and finished actor of the 
day, a man of marvellous self-possession, elegant in 


person, quick at the subtle minutia of stage busi- | 


ness, and gifted with a power of enunciating his 


words unobtrusively with remarkable vigour, ra- | “'C™ , 
_ gain in favour amongst the French. 


pidity, and distinctness. And in Madame Vestris 
we have a manager of excellent taste in her voca- 
tion, erring sometimes on the side of extravagance, 
but always distinguished by a laudable amount of 
propriety and neatness. With the view of giving 


and is animated throughout. Mr. Honey performs 
part, though much improved in this respect. The 
piece only wants a more refined Marquis, with a 
better notion of singing, to render it perfect. Havy- 
ing had occasion to censure a great deal of com- 
monplace vulgarity in some of the performances of 
this house, we are glad to bear testimony to a de- 


—a ie of stirring domestic interest, with thrilling | cided and wholesome improvement. 


Never | 


We observe by the Manchester papers that Miss 
Helen Faucit made her appearance at the Theatre 
Royal there on Monday last, in a version, by herself, 
of Adrienne Lecouvreur. Such has been its success, 


that it has been repeated every evening throughout | 


the week. 


The ‘ biographical drama,’ as it may be called, 
i.¢., plays of which worthies from the ‘ Biographical 
Dictionary’ are the heroes, appears decidedly to 
After Salvator 
Kosa, Benvenuto Cellini, and some dozen others, 
the Parisians have this week been introduced to 


Machiavelli. The introducer is a M. Guillard, and 


strength to the admirable school of drama that has | 


been developed at the Lyceum, we must withhold 
our encouragement of such performances as The 
Chain of Events. The resources of Astley’s and of 
the Surrey are laid under contribution in a manner 
which is unfair towards those time-honoured es- 
tablishments, and the performers are out of their 
proper element. Mr. Roxby, a gentlemanly actor, 
whose performance of Sir Harry Lester in the ad- 
mirable comedy of Speculation was a portrait of 

nuine interest, is here put into a part in which 

is acting is that of a witless buffoon; and Miss 
Oliver, one of the most naire, ladylike, and pleasing 
actresses on the stage, is made to do the work of a 
supernumerary. 

At the ADELPHI the story of La Dame de la 
Halle bas been compressed ‘into three acts, with 
far better success. It agrees with the calibre of 
the house, and is better suited to the powers of the 
actors. rs. Keeley, though a little too anti- 
yep for the youthful Queen of the Market, fills 

og with as genuine an appreciation as can be 
of trying situations in which she is placed, 
and acts with considerable pathos. Miss lin 
creates an interest in the character of Abert 


the scene the Odéon. There is some merit in the 
work, but not much; and the great and wily 
Italian is rather too much Frenchified. 

The general annual meeting of the French Asso- 


ciation of Actors, was held in Paris on Sunday 


last. The receipts of the year 1851 were stated 
to be nearly 5500/; and the pensions paid, and 
relief afforded to retired or distressed performers, 
were upwards of 600/. The Association possesses 
nearly 20,0001. in the funds. Since its formation 
in 1840, its total receipts have been, in round 
numbers, 29,500/., and its disbursements upwards 
of 50001. The number of its members at present 
is 2350. The Association brings up, educates, and 
establishes the orphans of deceased members. In. 
stead of being confined to particular theatres, as 
is the case with similar institutions in England, it 
is open to every member of the theatrical profession: 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Berlin, April 10th. 

I HAVE just reached here from Dresden, on a visit 
to Tieck. Two years have passed since I last was 
at Berlin, and spent many agreeable evenings with 
my old friend Ludwig Tieck, who then stil] enjoyed 
reading for hours together to 





and he performs it | 
with humour and vivacity; while Mr. Suter is | 
The play is appropriately | 


a large circle of | 





guests some of his favourite plays. He had bee: 
very ill since then, and I was anxious to hear wha 
hopes there were for his complete recovery ~ 
many years Tieck has lived alone in handsomeh, 
furnished apartments in the Friedrichs-strase. 
with nobody to take care of him but a daa 
chambre and a trustworthy housekeeper, Thanks 
to the liberality of the King, he is extremely wel] 
off with regard to money matters, and may allow 
— any comfort, and even luxury, he can Wish 
or. 

I rang the bell, and a valet opened the door, }; 
| was near two o'clock, and I heard that Tieck was 
| in bed. The servant handed in my card, and came 
back with the message that he would see me to. 
morrow morning at eleven o'clock, if I could be 
punctual; but I must stay no longer than ta 
minutes, for his physician had given strict order 
not to let him speak with any one beyond that time, 
I went at the hour appointed, and was immediately 
admitted. Tieck sat in his arm-chair neatly 
dressed ; before him was a bookstand with an open 
book upon it; next to it lay a clean white pocket. 
handkerchief. He gave me his hand as a welcome, 
and beckoned me to take a seat opposite to him. 
He could not rise. I found him much altered 
since I saw him last; but his eyes, those wonderful 
dark eyes, were still the same, and bespoke the 
vast compass of his intellectual powers. He 
scarcely ever leaves now his bed; but, though his 
bodily frame becomes daily more decrepit, still 
mentally his faculties do not diminish, and he 
writes and dictates by turns, and follows up the 
literature of the day. His conversation imme- 
diately turned that way. He complained that the 
young literary men were all self-sufficient, and » 
fully convinced of their merits, that they would 
not learn or take advice. He could not sympathise 
with them, and hated their pantheism and their 
rejection of all authority. Altogether, he did not 
feel at home in the present time. He then inquired 
after Dresden, whence I came, and wished to know 
whether there was still a réunion of literary gee: 
tlemen and ladies as in his time. I had to reply 
that the late political events had also there altered 
much; that since 1848 there was a bad under. 
standing between the aristocracy and the men o 
| talent, and that they very rarely met. Dreadet, 
_moreover, was no more what it had been in bs 

time, when so many poets flourished ye : 
| present it had to boast Auerbach and Guti *, 
and that was all. He spoke with yernary 
| Auerbach’s ‘ Dorfgeschichten,’ and wondered y 
| had met with so little success in England. That 
| favourite book, ‘ Vittoria Accarombona, 
_ but a small reading public, he thoughiqe> na “i 
| considering the prudery of the age, Vale “9 We 
in its highest perfection in the British I po 
dwelt with much pleasure on this his last na 
tion, and mentioned that it was almost wah 
historical, and that he had indeed added very . 
of his own. He thought that the literary me 

vo taken 3 der their prow 

England ought to have taken it un A cave 
tion, and pointed out to the public how! ene bed 
understood. I was sorry the aliones 
passed, and offered my hand for what I fea 
a last farewell. 








——— 
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EXHIBITION 1851.—JURY tae on te 

(HE REPORTS OF THE JU ROR use 
Subjects in the 30 Classes into which aot type, are 
divided, will be issued in two editions, one in 147% Uy Tes 
2 vols., super-royal 8vo, of about 1000 Pie columas, oem 
Guineas; and the other in small type, double rice Gus 
1 vol., super-royal 8vo, of about 1000 pages, 2 OFFIcial oe 
Both editions will be uniform in size with OGvE ~~, 
SCRIPTIVE AND ILLUSTRATED CATALOG” © oy gag a 
limited number of each edition will be Printe™ | seg w ~ 
work will not be reprinted, subscribers are TOG™™' o ip ms 


7 accoun 
their names, with a remittance of 10s. om ow The 


In reply to Mr. Marcus's letter in 
Gazette,’ I beg to state that the adve 
‘ Leipsie Circular’ to which I called your 
from London, and signed ‘ Otto Charles 














edition, and 20s. on account of the 2 vo! editio . 
be paid on publication, about May « wholesale statieoet™ 
SPICER BROTHERS, -_ 


i. . prist 
WM. CLOWES AND SO®, 


OfScial Catalogue Office, Tudor Street, 
New Bridge Street, Blackfriars 
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JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


875 
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“LIGHT! MORE LIGHT STILL !"—GoertHe. 


y Y . \g > 
HE NINETEENTH CENTURY ; or, The New 
T cepensation: being a Brief Examination of the Claims and 
a Emanuel Swedenborg. By a LAY MAN. With 
Asseryed Frontispiece and Title Page. Price 8s. 6d. cloth. 
‘ ‘ ork is both suited for, and worthy of, the present era 
+ tae christian world; and that is saying a great deal.”"—INTEL- 
is creat. Reposrrory. 
PRECIOUS STONES: being an Account of the 
8 mentioned in the Sacred Scriptures. By the late ROBERT 
tones 
HINDMARSH. Feap. 2s. cloth. , 7 
” coppig little work is devoted to a novel field of inquiry ; and it 
ae ne curious and interesting information, and elucidates 
imPain of the most sacred of subjects.”—OxFrorD HERALD. 


RELIGION: Its Influence on the State of 


Translated from the French of M. LE BOYS DES 


ne 1840] 


weiety 
GUAYS. Price 4d 

POUR WAYS of OBSERVING the SABBATH. 
sketches from the Note Book of an Elderly Gentleman. By Mrs 
% BEECHER STOWE. Price 8d. sewed. 
y to recommend this lucid, interesting, and 


“We beg strong]! Sweuas, & 
snstractive production to our readers’ best attention.’—INTEL 


tecrcat RepPostToRyY. 
J. 8. Hodson, 22, Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn. 





THE STANDARD HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. 
(To be completed in Three Volumes.) 
Now ready, Volumes I. and II., each 5s. 

\ ICHAUD’S HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. 
4 Translated from the latest Paris edition, by WILLIAM 
ROBSON, Esq. With Preface, and a full Biographical Notice, 
elegantly printed in crown 8vo, 500 pp. eat h vol. Cloth extra. 

Vol. IIT. completing the work, with Index, &c., in progress.) 


“4 skilful translation of a standard work, which holds a 
European reputation among men of letters." —STamMForD MERCURY. 

“4 yaluable acquisition to our literature. The translation is 
very able and faithful.’—Lreps INTELLIGENCER. 

“Michaud’s History of the Crusades has long enjoyed the very 
frst reputation, and Mr. Robson’s translation is characterised by 
s vigour and freedom of style which adds greatly to the intrinsic 
yalue of the work."—Tue Weekty DisparcH. 

‘Michand's admirable work, a book that all Europe has ac- 
cepted.”"—Tue Leaper. 

London: G. Routledge and Co., Farringdon Street; and all 

Booksellers. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE.—On the Ist of May 

will be published, Part I. of his Royal Highness Prince 
ALBERTS PICTURES of the GREAT EXHIBITION, by Messrs. 
Nash, Haghe, and D. Roberts, R.A., which will contain :—‘ Tunis, 
No.1," “The Zollverein;” “* The Medieval Court.” Price One 
Guinea ; proofs,a Guinea and a Half. The remaining 15 Parts will 
appear in rapid succession. The Publishers beg to announce that 
in consequence of their late arrangements with the artists, by 
which the lithographs are to be executed the same size as the 
riginal drawings, the work will be raised in price to non-sub- 
seribers on the completion of the first volume to 26s. per Part. 
Persons wishing to secure early impressions of this magnificent 
work are requested to send their names at once to their book- 
—_ or to the publishers, Messrs. Dickinson, 114, New Bond 
SiPee 








On April 30, in post 8vo, 300 closely printed pages, 
diol price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
[XCLE TOM’S CABIN ; or, NEGRO LIFE in 
the SLAVE STATES of AMERICA. 


Py ae od this book, which, published at a high price, has 
He Atlantie em ye in fourteen days on the other side of 
semeter a n its way into the hands of every friend of 
— 4 as well as every mere novel reader, in the three king- 
at Chrletionn eho of all denominations will admire it for its ear- 
dvell with ry —_ ter, and the mere seeker for amusement will 
the powerful reat ~ upon the strange novelty of its incidents and 
his heart throb a, of the story; while every reader will feel 
by the African &t its pictures of the wrongs and sorrows endured 
ds want race on the soil of the vaunted freest country in 
. ; : 7 
eqns tnt all its varied phases is here described with an 
qualatest ia arming domestic scenes interspersed with the 
hunts, with all ~ of negro humour; slave auctions and slave 
etamples — saltae wenn incidents of the pursuit and capture ; 
terrible cracities - — under the infliction of the most 
sublime charactes nd instances of heroic affection of an almost 
the writer is te here exhibited in living reality And yet 
thadow, a dim + arelbng — that she has only given a faint 
Very moment wrini of the anguish and despair that are at this 
{ families. and arivine thousands of hearts, shattering thousands 
despair. “ Nothin | a helpless and sensitive race to frenzy and 
be spoken, can be & of tragedy,” she says, “ can be written, can 
enes daily and fovers eived, that equals the frightful reality of 
ttadow of Ameri '¥ acting on the Atlantic shores, beneath the 
Arr can law and the shadow of the cross of Christ.” 
vadon: Henry Vizetelly, Gough Square, Fleet Street 
Giarke and Co., 148, Fleet Strect. 


MPER ‘ 
I IAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THOMA: ta D BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
iouN Homers HUNT, Esq., Chairman 

ANEW scarp - PALM ER, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
tere Of Life has recente UMS on Insurances for the whole 
“em Bat been made ar on en eooPted, by which a material reduc- 
_ Pot R-FIPTHS at all ages below 50 years. 
Pa hes rrery fifth coe? eae cent. of the Profits, are assigned to 
“wed | to an immediate were By “prnee to increase the sum in- 

— gunn ef fetes joao’ or to the reduction and 
5 wat for the Whele terra on Insurances of £500 and up- 
iT, to be paid of at m of life, may remain as a debt upon the 
al “* Convenience: by which means £1500 may 
7 + eens Foquired for £1000 
— Policies offecena ee ems Of £50 and upward 

oat life, when eee effected with this Company for the whole 
— RITY —Those whe acquired an adequate value. 
t PUtected br o effect Insurances with this Company 
rom the risk incurred 
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oT ew ‘ts large Subse = a 
INsTRaN Mutual Societies. “© -“Pitalf 


Pry wi Q 4 inf : 
redaced rage," *ROUt participation in Profits may be effected 


SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 
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ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
for MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, ANNUITIES, &c. 
48, Gracechurch Street, London. 
' Samvet Hayuvnst Lrcas, Esq., Chairman. 

Cuanrves Lusnuineron, Esq., M.P., Deputy-Chairman. 
Consulting Actuary—Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S. 
EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT FOR 1851: 

“In the year ending the 20th November, 1851, 1231 Policies 
have been issued; the Annual Premiums on which amount to 
£18,498 8s. 6d. 

Since the establishment of the Institution in December, 1835, 
13,729 Policies have been effected, and the Annual Income is 
£189,240 2s. 

“ The balance of receipts over the disbursements in 1851 is 
£114,623 3s. 9d.; and the Capital is now £738,492 18s. 4d.” 

The next Quinquennial Division of Profits will be made up to 
the 20th November, 1852, and all who effect Assurances before 
that time will participate in the profits which may accrue to such 
policies. 

By a recent Act of Parliament the Directors are empowered to 
grant Loansto Members on the security of their Policies to the 
extent of their value. 

Members whose premiums fall due on the \st April, are reminded 
that the same must be paid within 30 days from that date. 

The Directors’ Report for 1851 may be had on application at the 
Office, or of the Agents in the country. 

March 20, 1852. JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 





HE INVESTMENT of MONEY with the 
NATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVESTMENT ASSO- 
CIATION, which was established in May, 1844, secures equal 
advantages to the surplus Capital of the affluent, and the pro 
vident Savings of the industrial classes of the community, and 
affords an opportunity for realizing the highest rate of interest 
yielded by first-class securities, in which alone the Funds are 
employed. 

Monies deposited with the Association, for Investment, are 
exempt from liabilitics on account of life contingencies, as well as 
the expenses of management, which are borne by the Life Depart. 
ment, in consideration of the business brought to it by investment 
transactions; therefore, Depositors enjoy the entire profits yielded 
by their Capital free from deduction of any kind—an advantage which 
no other Institution, either Public or Private, holds forth, or can afford, 
to its members. 

Interest or Dividend, is payable half-yearly, in January and 
July. 

CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000. 

The Capital Stock is altogether distinct and separate from the 
Depositors’ Stock in the Investment Department. It constitutes, with 
the Premium Fund, a guarantee for the engagements of the Asso 
ciation, and has been provided in order to render the security of 
the Assured complete. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


This Department embraces a comprehensive and well- regulated 
system of Life Assurance, with many valuable and important im- 
provements. 

Full information and prospectuses may be obtained, on applica 
tion at the Head Office of the Association, or to the respective 
Agents throughout the United Kingdom. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


NaTIonal ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
7, Sr. MarTin’s Prace, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 
LONDON. 
N.B.—Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing 
Director. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


39, King Street, Cheapside. Established 1834. 

The principal advantages of assuring with this Society are— 

1. Its purely murvat character, avn the profits being divided 
amongst the members. 

2. Annual valuation and division of profits. 

3. Appropriation of profits in proportion to the premiums paid, 
accumulated at compound interest. 

By this system the premiums actually paid by the members are 
as nearly as possible equivalent to the risks incurred 

The amount of Assurances REMAINING IN Force had increased 
from £312,521 on 3lst December, 1839, to £610,175 in 1845, and to 
£874,347 in 1851. 

Summary of Balance Sheet, 3lst December, 1851:— 





Total value of assets ............ £604 ,506 
Ditto liabilities ........ 514,934 
Clear divisible surplus ...... £89,572 


Affording to a Policy for £2000 made in 1834, at the age of 50, an 
addition of £922, payable with the claim, in case of death in 1852. 
SAMUEL BROWN, Actuary. 


Prospectuses and Reports may be obtained from the Actuary. 





ONDON and PROVINCIAL JOINT-STOCK 

4 LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, established 1847. Offices, 
17, Gracechurch Street. 

The Company effect every description of Life Insurance, both 
on the participating and non-participating scales. 

They also lend money on the security of freehold and long lease- 
hold property, reversions (absolute or contingent), life interests, 
and incomes legally assignable; and on personal security, accom- 
panied by at least three unquestionable sureties, and a policy of 
insurance effected with the Company for not less than double the 
amount borrowed. In cases of personal security, the loan is made 
for periods of from one to five years, repayable by annual, half- 
yearly, or quarterly instalments, with interest at 5 per cent. 

C. INGALL, Actuary and Secretary. 





T ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
4 Established by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720. 

FOR LIFE, FIRE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Heap Orrice—7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, CORNHILL; 
Braxcu Orrice—10, REGENT STREET. 

Acrvarnyr—Peter Hardy, Esq., F.R.8. 


This CORPORATION has effected Assurances for a period ex- 
ceeding ONE HUNDRED and THIRTY YEARS, on the most 


FAVOURABLE TERMS. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 








, y 7 4 ‘ > ’ 
UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
_ COMPANY, Estrantisuen spy Acr oF Partiamenr in 1834. 
8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
, HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 
Earl of Courtown. Viscount Falkland. 
Earl Leven and Melville. Lord Elphinstone. 
Farl of Norbury. Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
Earl of Stair. Wm. Campbell, Esq., of Til 
Earl Somers. lichewan, 
LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—Cn ances Granam, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman—Cuanirs Downks, Esq. 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq. 3. G. Henriques, Esq. 
k. L. Boyd, Esq., Resident. F. C. Maitland, Esq. 
Charles B. Curtis, Esq. William Railton, Esq. 
William Fairlie, Esq. F. H. Thompson, Esq 
D. @. Henriques, Esq. | Thomas Thorby, Esq. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Physician—Antucer H. Hassarw, Esq.,8, Bennett Strect, St. James's 
Surgeon—!’. H. Tnomrson, Esq., 48, Berners Strect. 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to December 31, 
1847, is as follows :— 


Sum added Sum added Sum 











Sum Time : ; 
wo : to Policy in to Policyin' payable at 
Assured. Assured. 1841. 1848 Death. 
£ | #£ €£¢€ £ s.d. & a. d. 
5000 13 yrs.10mo. 683 6 8 787 10 0 64170 16 8 
*1000 7 years 157 10 0 1157 lo 0 
500 1 year eel ie | a 511 5 0 


* Exampre.—At the commencement of the year 1841 a person 
aged 30, took out a policy for £1000, the annual payment for which 
is £24 1s. 8d.; in 1847 he had paid in premiums £168 Ils. Sd.; but 
the profits being 2} per cent. per annum on the sum insured 
(which is £22 10s. per annum for each £1000) he had £157 10s, 
added to the policy, almost as much as the premiums paid. 

The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years when the insur 
ance is for life. Every information will be afforded on application 
to the Resident Director. 


thee ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS,  ReEGeEnt's 

PARK, are open to Visitors daily. The Collection now 
contains upwards of 1500 specimens: a fine Series of ANTELOPES 
having been added tothe HIPPOPOTAMUS, ELEPHANT CALF, 
and other rare animals, during the Winter.—Admission, ls,; on 
MONDAYS, 6d. 


Cue TEA AND CHEAP COFFEE,— 
/ Although we sell black tea at 3s. per lb., and good black 
tea at 3s. 4d., strong coffee at 10d., and fine coffee at Is. per 1b., we 
still say to all who study cconomy, that 

THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST, 
particularly when the best can be obtained from us at the follow 
ing prices :— 








per Ib. 
The best CONGOU TRA ..ccceccceeeeeees Tr TTiT. Se. 8d. 
The best SOUCHONG TEA ..ncccscccccccvecees ds. 4d. 
The best GUNPOWDER TEA .,... cece eee eeeees 6a, Bd. 
The best old MOCHA COFFEE,.........0.00000 Is. dd. 
The best WEST INDIA COFFEE ........50065. Is. 4d. 
The fine, true, ripe, rich, rare SOUCHONG TEA 
1G BOW ORLY secrcccvervcecvesrsetserecsescens 4s. Od, 
The pure, rich, rare GUNPOWDER .......... . bs. Od, 


Tea or Coffee, to the value of 408., sent CARRIAGE FREE to any 
part of England, by 
PHILLIPS AND CO., 
Tea Merchants, No. 8, KING WILLIAM STREPT, CITY. 





N R. MECHI, No. 4, Leadenhall Street, London, 
4 invites public attention to his display of Elegancies, suit 
able for use or for presentation. Those who inspected Mr. Mechi's 
display of Manufactures at the Great Exhibition, will be able to 
form a proper estimate of the general style and quality of his pro 
ductions. He has endeavoured to combine, for those who study 
economy, cheapness with elegance, and in fact to give to the 
cheapest articles he manufactures a pleasing form and style. For 
instance, the Shilling Penknives and Sixpenny Toothbrushes are 
as useful in their class as the Fifty Guinea Dressing Case, The 
external and internal fittings of his Premises have been much im- 
proved, so as to harmonize more completely with the progressive 
elegance of his stock, and have been designed and carried out 
under his immediate plan and direction—ELEGANCIES for 
PRESENTATION, &c.: Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Dressing Cases, 
from 17s. 6d. to £200.—Work Boxes, from £10 to £40.—Envelope 
Cases, from 6s. to £7.—Writing Desks, from 10s, to £55; and an 
infinite variety of articles in Papier Maché—LEADING AR 
TICLES for EVERY-DAY USE: Table Cutlery of every descrip- 
tion—Razors, Scissors, Penknives—Hair, Nail, and Tooth Brushes 
—Combs—Electro-plated Forks and Spoons of very superior cha 
racter and finish.—Illustrated Catalogues gratis. 

N.B. All articles of Cutlery, &c., ground and repaired on the 
premises daily. 


For STOPPING DECAYED TEETH.—Price 

2s.6d.—Patronized by her Majesty and H.R.H. Prince Albert. 
Mr. HOWARD'S WHITE SUCCEDANEUM for stopping decayed 
Teeth, however large the cavity. It is placed in the tooth in a 
soft state, without any pressure or pain, and immediately 
HARDENS INTO A WHITE ENAMEL, it will remain in the 
tooth many years, rendering extraction unnecessary and arresting 
the further progress of decay,and is far su rior to anything ever 
before used, as it will NEVER BECOME DISCOLOURED in the 
Tooth. All persons use it themselves with ease, as full directions 
are AF mt Prepared only by Mr. Howard, Surgeon Dentist, 
17, George Street, Hanover Square, who will send it into the 
country free by post. Sold by Savory, 220, Regent Street; Sanger, 
150, and Hannay, 63, Oxford Street; Butler, 4, Cheapside; John- 
ston, 68, Cornhill; and all medicine venders in the kingdom. 
Price 2s.6d. Mr. Howard continues to supply the loss of teeth on 
his NEW SYSTEM OF SELF ADHESION without springs or 
This method does not require the extraction of any teeth 
17, George Street, 





wires. 
or roots, or any painful operation whatever. 
Hanover Square. At home from 10 till 4. 


OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTHEN- 
e WARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only. The premises are the most extensive in London, and con- 
tain an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first 
manufacturers. A great variety of dinner services at four guine 
each, cash-~259, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park, 
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New Beatixcrow Starr, Lonpoy. 


Messrs. ROBERT COCKS & Co.'s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DONIZETTI’S OPERA, “I MARTIBRI,” 


was first performed in this country at the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden, on the evening of the 20th of April. For the 
splendid this Opera met with from an overflowing and 
brilliant audience, including the Royal Family party and suite, 
ece an ably-written critique in “ The Times” of April 21st. 


The following Airs, &c., from this Opera are already 
published :— 


VOICE AND PIANO. ad 
Romanza.......... DOCG TOO GOP ccc ccccccccsccecess 1 0 
Preghiera ........ Be Gl IRS bed etcccedoneescevese 1 6 
BIE, cocccccecesese Che la tua mano gelida .............-. 1 6 
Romanza.......... Amor d@ miei prim’ anni ............ 1 6 
Polacea ........ DeverO GHSE! nc ccscccccvescoscccces 3 06 
BEER c+ tacoveesence Rupremo ogg*etto .... 6.2. c eee ee ccaee 1 6 
| ee O Diva Sovrano.......-....66. greeees 3 0 
PIANO SOLO. 
Grand Triumphal March, arranged by W. H. Calleott......- 1 6 
Two Airs de Ballet, arranged by ditto .......----5++ each 2 0 
Be GD no cds 09006040.004 6040s cocsen coccedenccoees 3 0 
Three Books of Airs (with Flute ad lib.) ............ each 6 @O 
Airs de Ballet, three Books. .............scssesceess each 3 0 
Three Airs de Mallet, arranged by Dohlier............ each 3 0 
Cavatina Polonaise, arranged by Czerny ......-6..6eeeeee 3 0 
WMeaenrd'’s F Martivi GuaGrilhes 2... cc cccsccccss ecccccccess 3 0 
DUETTS FOR TWO PERFORMERS ON ONE PIANO. 
Twe Books of Select Airs. .......ccccercccscoscvcces - each 6 O 
HARP AND PIANO 
Musard’s Lee Martyrs Quadrilles ........ 0.6. c cece eccereee 4 0 
PLUTE SOLO 
Select Airs from Les Martyrs, arranged by Forde .......... 40 
FLUTE AND PIANO 
Select Airs, &c., from Les Martyrs, arranged by Forde, 
WENO. BOD Bc cccenesensscs SE) Oe Re ace COCR 3 O 
FULL ORCHESTRA. 
BIE ¢ cabin davecesscecs stone OS. 


N.B. The copyright of this Opera belongs to Messrs. Robert 
Cocks and Co. 


COCKS’S MUSICAL MISCELLANY; 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL 
OF MUSIC AND MUSICAL LITERATURE. 
16 pp. 4to, price 3d. ; stamped, 6d. 
Besides the usual literary articles (which are extensively quoted 





in other periodicals), critiques, intelligence, &e., the following | 

, COMPOSED EAPRESSLY rom THE woan, are included in the | 
ret three numbers Beautiful Erin, song, by Stephen Glover, | 
Idylie, for piano, by Hrinicy Richards: Andante, for organ, by | 


Hest; Valees, by Labitzky and Mareailhon, Glee, by Horsley; 
Hallad, by Cherry; Concertina and Piano Piece, by T. Warren. 
Round, by Dr. Bexfield; Melody, for piano, by Kicardo Linter. 
Song, by G. H. Rodwell, and an unpublished Theme, by Mozart 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ A periodical so unique, instructive, and deeply interesting, 
must be hailed by the lovers of the divine art as a most important 
accession,” &c.—Wraroay Ixorrexpexr, March 13 

“Is, in all ite departments, worthy of the great house of Euro- 
pean musical reputation from which it issues,” &¢ —Jbid. April 14 

“ No lover of music can dispense with this valuable periodical.” 
—Utveastoy Apveari«ena, March 14. 

“ Not only attractive to professionals, but every lover of music 
will fad both pleasure and profit in its perusal,” &¢.—Poote anv 
Sorrs Wrertax Henaiy, March 14. 

“Have much pleasure in recommending it to our musical 
friends.”"—Nerrixonam Meacrar, April 2 

“ We have po hesitation in saying that the musical public have 
Bow an organ which will prove a moothiy ornament to the draw- 
ing-room table,” &..—Onecavean, March | 

“To which we cordially wish the prosperity and extent of 
circulation to which its merits and general practical utility in the 


science of music give it the brightest claims.”—Dceaitx Evexive | 


Poer, March € 

“ Oat readers could not have a better musical monthly paper 
Tht wpes Cor aien, March 10 ; 

“ This periodical bids weli,in the musical world, for a very large 
amount of public support.”—Hetr.er Noxturax Wuta, March }} 

“Cheap and well-conducted periodical,” &.—S itisac ry 
Wiwcurerca Jocaxat, March 13 


HAMILTON’s MODERN INSTRUCTIONS 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
Twenty-eighth Edition, large folio, price és 


“ This well-known book is intended for the use of be ginners, 
and the number of editions through which it has passed ix a cuff 
cient proof of the estimation in which it is held. The clearness 
and simplicity of the instructions, the sire, boldness, and beauty 
of the musical characters, the number of popular and modern aire, 
pretudes, exercises, Ae (which exceed 140, in addition to twelve 
chaunts and four songs 
Cerrny, reader this popular and well executed work « com plete 
practical grammar for the piano «udent, whilet its low price 
places it within the reach of all clasees of pianists. We cannot 
tee strongly recommend it to the patronage of the musical profes- 
ames. the use of their young pupils.”—Fide Cunierias Tiwes, 








PIANOFORTES, &c. 


Moesars RORFRT COCKS and Co. respectfully invite the atten- 
thom of the Nobility, Gentry. aed Pablic to their choice and ex 
teusive assoriment of FIANOPORTES. 4 ARPS, 2c. for SALE 
or TIRE, on very reasonable terms is ie Pq 


— 


London: Roper Cocks & Co. 
Publichers to the Queen. New Bertingten Street 


aNxDd | 


. With the advantage of the fingering by i 
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NEW WORKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


A SECOND EDITION OF LORD RODEN’S 
PROGRESS OF THE REFORMATION IN IRELAND, 


Foolseap, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


SOCIAL EVILS; THEIR CAUSES AND THEIR CURE. 


By ALEXANDER THOMPSON, Esq. or Bancnory. 
Foolseap, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


A PLACE OF REPENTANCE; 


Or, AN ACCOUNT OF THE LONDON COLONIAL TRAINING INSTITUTION AND Rago 
DORMITORY, WESTMINSTER. 


By THE REV. SAMUEL MARTIN. 
Foolscap, 2s. cloth. 


NOTES AND NARRATIVES OF A SIX YEARS’ MISSION, 
PRINCIPALLY AMONG THE DENS OF LONDON. 


By R. W. VANDERKISTE, late London City Missionary. 
Foolscap, 3s. 6d. cloth. 





JAMES NISBET AND CO., 21, BERNERS STREET. 











| edition. 


This day is published, Two Vols. crown 8vo, 12s. cloth, 


QUEECHY. 


By ELIZABETH WETHERELL, Author of “ The Wide, Wide World.” 


“ This work (‘Tae Wink, Wipr Wortp’) has attained a popularity which we may safely say is unprecedented i 
the annals of our literature. It has been published little more than a year, and is now verging towards its fourters‘i 
We know of no new book which has been so universally read as this. 


Among doctors of divinity and Sunday. 


school children, in the religious world and out of it, it has been a standing topic of conversation.” —New York Hone 


| Journal, March 20th. a eee 
i 





JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, BERNERS STREET; HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 








| 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


ADAM GRAEME OF MOSS- 
GRAY. A STORY OF SCOTTISH LIFE. Ry the Author 
of“ Margaret Maitland,” “‘ Merkland,” and “ Caleb Field.” 


‘ , . ‘ = z,.% 
A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight, | 


by its admirable pictures of Scottish life and sccnery.’’—Post. 
It ie an uncommon work—not only in the power of the style, in 
the cloquence of the digressions, in the interest of the narrative, 


Adam Gracme’ is full of eloquent writing and description. | 


and In the delineation of character—but in the lessons it teaches.” 


—Stum. ia 
| AURELIA. A NOVEL. 3 vols. 
1. 


THE PERILS 


3 vol« 


“A highly entertaining and popular novel. The world of 


OF FASHION... 


fashion is here painted by an artist who has studied it closely 


and traces its lineaments with a masterly hand.”"—Posr. 
Colburn and Co., Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 








WITH THE MAGAZINES FOR MAY. 


NARRATIVE OF 
A RESIDENCE IN SIAM: 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE COMMERCE & PRODUCTIONS 
OF THE COUNTRY 
BY F. A. NEALE, 
Author of “ Fight Years in Syria,’ &c. 
Forming Vol. 13 of the “ National Tilustrated Library,” 
Crown Sro, numerous Engravings, 2s. 6d , 
VOL. L 


LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 


BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
4 NEW EDITION 
Edited by his SON, with Notes. Emendations, & 
With Portrait and Vignette, crown &: ; 
te, ) », 3a. 6d - or } dsomely 
beund In calf, gilt, marbled edges, price 7s ns 
To be completed in Four Vols. 


London: 227, Strand 


| 
| 
| 
| 


COMPLETION OF LIVES OF THE QUEENS. 


With the Magazines, April 30, in 8vo, with Portraits, & 
12s. bound, 


THE EIGHTH & CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 


LIVES OF 
THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


By AGNES STRICKLAND. 


NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION, a 

WITH PORTRAITS OF EVERY @ Heer a — 

N.B. Purchasers of this Edition are advised to rho § a 
for the completion of their sets, to prevent disappo!n 


Colburn and Co.; Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough Ste 





This day is published, oo 
HE LIFE AND TIMES OF FRANCES 
SFORZA, DUKE OF MILAN. BY WILLIA} 


: rice 258. 
LARD URQUHART, Esq. In 2 vols. 8v0. Price 25s. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London 





THE REV. H. BLUNT'S WORKS 

Third Edition, price 6s., Vol. 1 of 

OSTHUMOUS SERMONS. _ By : 

HENRY BLUNT, A.M., Rector of Streatha 
Portrait of the Author. 

Also, price 6s. each, 

SECOND EDITIONS 


THIRD VOLUMES. 


the Ret 


m. Wid: 


of the SECOND ® 


Also, bv the same Author, NTA 

The FAMILY EXPOSITION of the PEN’ 
TEUCH.—GENESIS, 6s.; EXODUS and LBV re accead é 
Edition, 6s.; and NUMBERS and DEUTERON® Upper ee 
tion, 68.—SER MONS preached at Trinity Chur * che HISTOR 
Sixth Edition, 12mo, 6s. cloth.—LECTURES 0m tBE.0' seo 
of ELISHA. ‘Price 5s. 6d. cloth. Fifth Fditiote’ ow Ba 
Seventeenth Edition, 4s. 6¢.—On St PETER. Be —s * 
tion, 4s. 6d.—On ABRAHAM. Twelfth Editiod) Wve y¢ 
PAUL. Tenth Edition, two vols., 5s. 6d. each & ave vais 
and SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. Twelfth Bditiot. rons 


Ss. Gd. each.— DISCOURSES on some of tH pion, 


sd 
| ALTICLES of the CHURCH of ENGLAND NON Carpe 


| Fifth Edition, 5s. 6d. cloth —Also, TWO 5 


—EXPOSITION of the EPISTLES to the ©) Vong on tt © 
= - tein is he 
CRAMENT of the LORD'S SUPPER. Eighth Editee 
of the SPIRITS. Seventh Fdition, 1s. 64. and Hamilte. 
Published by T. Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly: © 


Adams, and Co., Paternoster Rov" = 
s oo 
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